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Constipation is no respecter of ages. Your health, whatever your period and condition of 
life, depends largely on the regularity with which your system gets rid of the poisonous 
ashes of your body fuel. 


NUJOL makes you regular as clockwork—without pain. It is gentle and sure, relieves without loss of appetite, 
and without weakening the delicate mechanism of the body. You have only one body—you it the best 
treatment. In other words—NUJOL—the rational treatment for constipation. 


It is absolutely harmless. Try 


All drug stores in U. S. and Canada. In S 1 we will ship new 
bottles only bearing NUJOL trademark. to U. S. soldiers and sailors 


Never in bulk. Write for free booklet. 
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STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 
BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
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Posteritis: ‘‘ Is it a Pastime or a Disease P”’ 
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TheyMayCome In 
HandyThisWinter 








“Officer;There’s a DrugStore,and a Grocer, and a Meat Shop 
Here,But Which Is Which?” 









“ StrugglingBurgiar 
(sizing up poster): 
“‘SomeGinksThink Theyre 

Blamed Funny!” 













“Paster Glasses! Save Your Eyes For a Quarter, Twenty Five Cents,Two Bits” 
Drazen by H. C. Greenine 
“ALL THE Wor.Lp’s a PostTeR AND THE MEN aND Women MERELY LOOKERS” 
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CENE: On board the Santa Maria. Morning 
of October 12, 1492. Martin Pinzon has come 
from the Pinta to talk things over. Christopher 
Columbus comes on deck. 
Pinzon: Morning to you, Old Man! 
What’s the good word? You see we’ve struck land all 
right! 

Cotumsus: Ah-ker-choo! Ah-ker-choo! Oh, go 
’way and don’t bother me! I woke up this morning with 
such a beastly cold that I wish I’d never left Palcs. 
This is a dog’s climate! Sorry, Martin, but you know 
how it is: When a fellow has a cold in the head he just 
doesn’t give a hang about anything! 

Pinzon: That’s true, too. Now, I knocked out the 
last cold I had with a little mix- 
ture my brother Vincente gave 
me 





Cotumsus: I don’t want 
any dope. All I want is just to 
go off somewhere and take a 
snooze in the sun. 

Pinzon: But think! This 
day has made your name im- 
mortal! You have found a new 
way to India, and 

CoLtumBus: But that 
doesn’t help me to breathe 
through my nose, and that’s all 
I want right now. India be 
darned! 

Pinzon: Come, Chris, don’t 
get a grouch on! Why, as soon 
as you get home you will be 
rolling in wealth. Ferdinand 
and Isabella will load us with 
honors 

Cotumsus: More likely 











History As She Happens 
What Really Occurred When Columbus Discovered America 
By Tupor JENKs 


Illustrations by Gorpvon Ross 





“Just aA Loap or Junk Tuat Hap Gone Out oF 
StyLe AsouT 1450” 











they will put me in jail! Think I don’t know ’em? 
Better keep your doublet on, Martin! 

Pinzon: But Isabella pawned her jewels to 

CotumBus: Jewels? Say, did you see them? Just a 
load of junk that had gone out of style about 1450! You 
ought to have heard what the poor old pawnbroker said 
when I gave him the royal order. He went broke, I hear. 

Pinzon: Oh, cheer up! Take a brace. It will be 
good to get ashore again, anyway. Come on. You'll 
feel a lot better when we land. 

Co_tumsus: But 1 haven’t had breakfast yet. 
What’s the great rush? That little island isn’t going 
to run away. Besides all the crew are just looney to 
land; and after the fuss they made on the trip I’ve a 
blamed good mind to keep the 
beggars on board for a day or 
two. It'll serve those lubbers 
right! 

Pinzon: See here, Chris, 
you're the boss, of course. But 
if I were you, I think I’d let by- 
gones be bygones. After all, the 
boys are not so bad! 

Co.tumBus: They just about 
went the limit, and you know it. 
Do you think I don’t know? 
Calling me a “crazy old crank” 
and all that. And now who’s 
right? 

Pinzon: Well, well—you 
have hit on a bit of real estate, I 
admit. But that isn’t to say it’s 
India, efter all. 

Cor umevs: Oh, come now! 
What else can it be? 

Pinz..s: How do I know? 
I don’t live here. But what 











made us all mad with you was your insisting that 
the world was round. Why, common-sense 

Cotumsus: Round? Sure it’s round. And here’s 
this island to prove it. This is a piece of the other side, 





as any fool—— 

Pinzon: Oh, be reasonable. Your cold makes you 
peevish. Why, just for the sake of the argument, | 
might say that this is a bit of the rough edge of the world 
sticking up. We are right at the jumping-off place, 
seems to me. Let’s wait till we have taken a glance over 
the side. Come on now and get some pork and biscuits. 
Never mind whether the world’s round or square—what 


you need is a square meal. You know I’m your friend 
Why, I’ve always said you were not half so daft as folks 
believed! Then we'll go ashore in the jolly-boat and 
find out just what we have discovered! 

CoLumBus: (to himself) What we have discovered! 


Isn’t that going some? But it’s no more than I ex- 
pected. It’s ten thousand ducats to a sour lemon that 
somebody else will get all the credit of this vovage. I 
bet they'll be calling this island “ Pinzonia.”” I wonder 
if the world is round? Seems queer! Ah-ker-choo 

\h-ker-choo! Darn this cold! I wish I were back in 


Palos! 











ASHORE IN THE JOLLY BOAT 


AND FIND OUT WHAT WE HAVE DISCOVERED” 


Topical Tinctures 


By Benjamin De Casseres 


Trunks 
be RUNKS,” said the baggage-philosopher, ‘are 
just like human beings—there are light-weights, 
heavyweights, deadweights and empties. 
“And, just as with men, you can do anything you 
want with them if you know where to grab them. 
“Trunks, too, have minds like human beings. 
Some gap at you with open mouths, showing all their 
contents; others are strapped tight, and you’d never 
guess their contents in a thousand years; others slide 
around noiselessly on little wheels and always seem 
brand new and spick-and-span. 
“There is a mournful-look- 
ing, ascetic trunk. Look at 
its label—Mecca. There’s a 
gay old dog of a trunk, with 
labels from Monte Carlo to 
Forty-second Street. And, 
over there, look at that 
beauty—got the whole of 
Millinery Row from the Rue 
de la Paix inside, I reckon. 
“And that one there in 
the corner,” concluded the 
baggageman, “is a Prussian 
trunk—brassed all over, lock 
like the faces of bulldogs 
and a dead body inside, two 
to one on it!” 
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Some Colonizer 
T was an unusually warm 
day in Hades, as the Fuel 
Administrator had just re- 
turned with a new load of 
sample pea-coal that he had 


confiscated on Jupiter. Drew I. R. SHAVER 
The Public Library, ; , 

. . Does your Bi sS give ye 

though, had its usual quota Sa bo dam 0 anne 


of students. Stamps.” 





Satan, with his feet cocked up on the meat refrigera- 
tor, which he had lugged from his mansion, was reading 
a book, emitting a merry ha-ha! every once in a while. 

Pluto was huddled up in a corner next to the ice- 
radiator, and Lady Fury, cataloging books from the 
Kaiser’s library, brought to Hades by General Von 
Bissing, was sitting on a bit of ice-berg that an 
Ii'skimo had smuggled in. 

“What's the merry ha-ha! Satan?” growled Pluto, 
slyly nipping off a bit of the berg. 

“This book,” replied Satan, with a merry twinkle. 
‘It is called ‘How I Lost My American Colonies,’ by 
a William Hohenzollern. 
Here, Fury, label it ‘rare’ and 
put it in the ‘comic cage.’”’ 


Wanted— Magicians 
NEVER was there a time 
* "in the history of the 
world when the race needed 
the services of those two 
megicians—the poet and the 
humorist—more than in this 
tragic hour of its destiny. 

The poet to sing his songs 
of high courage; to chant his 
mystical vision of a new, re- 
generate humanity; to sift in 
the pan of his metaphors the 
gold out of the mud of reality. 

The humorist to keep our 
balances; to keep our hearts 
bedewed with smiles; to split 
)  theblack curtain of smoke with 

visions of the “funny side.” 
Imagination and laughter 

are the staff of life in these 

days. Where are our Mark 

Twains and our Victor Hugos 


and Walt Whitmans? 


ise it to buy War Savings 
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The Diary of a Real Girl 


By H. W. Dee 


PRIL 21, 1918—Last night there was a very 

beautiful moon. At ten-thirty (1 noticed his 

wrist watch) Lieutenant Matthews proposed. 

He is so handsome, and he seems to love me 
so. I accepted him. We are to be married when 
he returns from France. 

May 2—Who should call yesterday but Howard 
Wilson, a nice boy I used to know back home. He was 
caught in the second draft—is a private in the 357th 
Infantry. Howard is the same old boy—honest and 
frank and stupid. He talked mostly about home and 
his mother. I feel awfully sorry for him. 

May 15—Went to a perfectly gorgeous dance 
last evening with Captain Myers of the 15th Cavalry. 
Walked home in the moonlight. He is a Southerner 
and proposes so gracefully. When he returns from¢he 
war we are to be married and live on his old plantation 
homestead. 

May 26—Captain Gilmore of the 12th Field 
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THe WARFARE OF LOVE. 


Artillery spent the day witn us, a guest of the family. 
He has the most magnificent tenor voice I’ve ever 
heard. Sang “Keep the Home Fires Burning,’ and we 
all—even Dad—cried. In the evening Captain Gilmore 
and I sat for a long time on the porch. We are to be 
married in New York the day he returns from France. 

June 3, 1918—Howard Wilson was in from ‘the 
Fort again yesterday. He is so substantial and old- 
fashioned. Has been made a sergeant. Still talks 
about his mother. I’ve lots of sympathy and respect 
for boys like him. It’s such a pity that they have to 
go across and be k— (1 won’t write it.) 

June 5—Lieutenant Matthews wants us to be 
married before he sails—has just talked to me over long 
distance. He leaves about the twentieth, and I’ve 
promised to let him know by the twelfth. Am going to 
talk it over with dear old mother soon. 

June 7—Captain Gilmore called again yester- 
day. We had some friends in during the evening and 








he sang for them. If he can ar- 
range it, he wants to study with 
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ism, sense, grit—she has them all. 
Howard is tender—but there’s 
no baby or sissy about him. I 





some of the masters while he is 
in Europe. He’s awfully dear. 

June 8—Howard came to see 
me last night—expects to be sent 
across now before long. He cer- 
tainly is the solid sort—but he’s 
dreadfully sad. I pity him so. 

June o—What do you think? 
Captain Myers has been made a 
major. Nowonder! He’s sucha 
fine military type of man. Asked 
me what I thought of our being 
married before he sails. I don’t 
know—am all upset about every- 
thing. Haven’t even talked to 
mother about Lieutenant Mat- 
thews yet. 

June 1o—A note from Lieu- 
tenant Matthews tells me that he 
will cali for his answer in person 
day after tomorrow.—Horrors! Major Myers was in 
for an hour this morning and we had a fine motor ride. 
Captain Gilmore will drop in for a few minutes this 
afternoon. I’m going to make him sing for me. To- 
night I’ll decide—something. 

June 11—Poor Howard! 
ordered to an Eastern port. That’s all he knows. He 
talked to me a long time last night. Read mea farewell 
letter from his mother. She’s wonderful—love, patriot- 
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Photo by Eltinge 


His company has been 





It’s Funny— 


thought once he was going to 
make love to me—in his awkward 


way. But he didn’t. I wonder 
why he didn’t. The rest of 
them do. 


June 12—Hurrah! Howard’s 
mother has just telegraphed me 
that she will be here for our wed- 
ding. He actually asked me last 
night if I would be his wife when 
he came back home, and we are 
to be married tomorrow, even if 
it is the thirteenth. Wired Mat- 
thews his answer early this morn- 
ing. The wedding is to be a 
quiet one, but I’m going to ask 
Gilmore to sing ‘‘O Promise Me”’ 
during the ceremony if he can get 
a pass for tomorrow evening. 





What Money Can’t Buy 
Polly—I suppose Mrs. Pneurich has the best of everything. 
Dolly—Well, perhaps the best of everything except manners. 


Overworked 


Twelve thousand words already have been added to our 
vocabulary by the war, it is said. But, thank heaven, no other 


” 


is overworked as is ‘camouflage”’! 
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“What yer thinkin’ about, Bill?” 


* Oh, I was just wonderin’ if the drouth is spoilin’ the crops at home.” 


Bitt—U. 


* What in blazes are you dallyin’ there for, Bill?” 
“W’y, I can’t go over that barbed wire without me mitts!” 


S. 
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Drawn by Orson Lowe. 


No Doust You’veE EXPERIENCED It YOURSELF 


Bearing in mind firmly that JupGe is a clean, family paper (going each week into hundreds of thousands of Amevican homes) 
we will quite ignore his profanity and simply record that the gentleman from Mt. Vernon, being recognized by the chair, 
wishes to move that henceforth all ramps, runways and board-walks be constructed without cracks. Is the motion seconded? 


Variegated Heavens By all means let this matter be attended to. If the 


statistics are true that there has been a great falling 


By Exus O. Jones off in church attendance, it may be because our minis- 


of there being one large more or less barn-like highly evolved and critical requirements. 


Deu was at great pains toinformus that,instead ters have not been offering us heavens that appeal to our 


hell, there were really 
a number of different hells 
each appropriately fitted up 
to suit the predilections and 
proclivities of a particular 
class or classes of sinners. 
But nobody has ever in- 
timated that there was more 
than one kind of heaven. 
We trust this is merely an 
oversight, that if the truth 
were known heaven is spe- 
cialized to even a greater de- 
gree than the nether regions. 
Or, if it hasn’t been done, 
already, plans should be laid 
for its early accomplish- 
ment. This is an age of 
specialization. If a man is 
going to struggle and deny 
himself coveted pleasures on 
this earth in order to get to 
heaven, he is entitled to find 
the kind of heaven he wants. 
Manifestly a shoemaker is 
not going to be happy in a 
stock broker’s heaven, what 
would be ineffable delight 
to a plumber might be a 
deuced bore to a prominent 
clubman, while it is obvi- 
ous that what would be su- 
preme contentment to a na- 
tive of NewYork City would 
get so frightfully on the 
nerves of a denizen of Chi- 
cago or Canyon City that he 
would want to go out and 
shoot up the place twenty- 
four hours after his arrival. 











Why We Should 
Be Lenient With 
Policemen 
By Kennetu L. Roserts 


HE policeman is a nor- 
mal-sized man with large 
\ feet and anextra-large nerve. 
With no weapons save an ab- 
breviated club and an high- 
explosive vocabulary, he is 
expected to control crowds 
of infuriated citizens, chase 
murderers into dark alleys 
and bring them out in recog- 
nizable form, or capture 
gangs of desperate yeggmen 
without losing his hat or tear- 
ing his uniform. His duties 
require him either to walk 
thirty or forty miles a day, 
or to stand on one spot for 
hours at a time; so his feet 
havea betterexcuse for being 
large than have most feet. 
Policemen are always ready 
to help children remember 
where they live, assist ladies 
to cross the road, punch 
male flirts on the nose and 
accept the position of lead- 
ing man in any riot, no mat- 
ter how large or boisterous. 
Consequently they should 
not be criticized too severely 

when they sneak into a con- 
Drawn by Norman ANTHONY venient garage for a nap 
“Fritz! Quick! Der Heimit Put On!” and a cigar. 

















A Pastime for Reducing German Morale 
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TEASING THE Huns Beninp Tueir LINES 
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The Train- 


Announcer 
By Harry H. Craicie 


TRAIN - AN- 
A NOUNCER 


is a much mis- 
understood individ- 
ual. His is indeed a 
much-abused calling 
—of stations. 

But those un- 
couth, unintelligible, 
inarticulate mouth- 
ings which are his 
wont when properly 
warmed up to his 
work are, if you 
must know, merely 
an evidence of your 
own abysmal igno- 
rance. 

What he is really 
reciting through his 
megaphone, and which sounds to your uneducated ear 
like a cross-section of a buzz-saw and an asthmatic 
phonograph, is probably a poem from the Sanskrit, or 
some delicate strophe from the Syro-Chaldaic poets. 
It goes-something like this: 

“ Blpxz-r-r-r-xyz-nowreddyntrackfour” 
but it is not his fault if you need an interpreter to tell 
you what he is saying. 

Paraphrasing the immortal words of a contemporary 
—I think we may call it the RRR of NG—“ Your Pro- 
gramme is Your Timetable,” and about as useful to you 
as a menu-card a la Frangaise is to a deaf-mute with 
an intensive appetite for ham and eggs. For your time- 
table is really your key to the cryptic utterances of the 
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Drawn by Artuur T. MERRICK 





Tom—And he whispered his proposal to her? 
Gervice—Yes—but not quite low enough. She heard it! 


Train - Announcer — 
and nobody is sup- 
posed to understand 
either. 

Under the hyp- 
notic spell of his sub- 
tle eloquence you do 
not miss your train— 
until it has pulled 
out, and sometimes 
not then. If you 
are slightly deaf it 
adds to your enjoy- 
ment of the occasion, 
or you can make 
a game of it, as 
some do, by utiliz- 
ing an opera-glass in 
an effort at lip- 
reading. 

But if you are 
wise, at the first 
sound of his prelim- 
inary wind-up you 
will hunt up that 
train of yours by main force—and the devil take the 
hindmost. Delays are dangerous. 





The Struggle for Existence 

VERYBODY is anxious to keep on living, because 
nobody realizes how much trouble will have to be 
overcome along the diversified avenue of existence. 
At each given moment, there is a strong impulse in all 
of us to think that the worst is over and that the future 
holds in store a plethora of milk, honey, myrrh and other 
choice titbits, all garlanded with roses and set forth in a 
shady bower. The prophecy of happiness is persistent. 
*Tis a wise provision in nature that makes the future 

of a normal human being look better than his past. 
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Wuy BE UNCOMFORTABLE IN CAMP? 


The new forced-draft, hot air, pneumatic mattress and clothes drying system 
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“Hitrinc THe Hay” 


Acting 
Hokus—Who did the best acting at the 
amateur theatricals? 
Pokus—I did, pretending to enjoy the 
performance. 





The Varnished Truth 


By Lyon MEarson 


NCE upon a time, in a night in early summer, a beautiful 
young girl sat alone in a room that was lighted only by the 
moonbeams that filtered through the surrounding trees 
and came in through the French windows. 

She sat at the piano, dreamily improvising and giving 
free rein to her thoughts as she played—or rather, she played because 
she gave free rein to her thoughts. Her ideals passed in review through 
her mind as she touched the ivory keys. Now she played a languid 
little bit of sentiment that rose unbidden from her heart to her fingers 
—now a passionate melody that could have come from southern 
Spain and that would have first thrilled the velvet night as it rose 
from the throats of the troubadours, if they had evolved it first—now 
it was a galloping, martial little measure that could have cheered 
Gawaine into battle for the glory of the Lord and the honor of his lady. 

On and on she played, scarcely heeding the movement of her 
delicate, thin fingers as they strayed over the keyboard, and her 
heroes rose before her with the music. Tall they were, and light 
haired, with the steady, undying love in their hearts, or dark haired 
and dark eyed, with a fierce burning passion that could consume 
everything it touched. She saw them, picturesque and brave in their 
defiance of all laws but the laws of love, lightly touching the guitar 
beneath her window, and they sang to her in a voice that carried 
straight to her heart. She saw them, tall, slim and muscular, their 
armour flashing in the bright sunlight, charging headlong to glorious 
death, their lances dipping in the mad rush of the charge, and her 
colors, tied on their arms, standing straight out in the wind behind 
them. On and on she played in the rush of her emotions, on... 
and on... 

On the porch her sweetheart had stopped for a moment to listen 
before making his way into her. He came in to her at last and took her 
in his arms. 

“Sweet,” he murmured, “what mystic, wonderful thoughts you 
must have been thinking to play like that!” He kissed her. 

Her arms stole tighter around his neck and her head lay passive 
against his breast. “I was thinking of you,” she whispered, and a 
gladness came into her heart, a moistness in her eyes, that life should 
be so good. 

Can you beat it? She was thinking of him! He was very short, 
inclined to stoutness, his hair was already pretty thin, and his collar 
was beginning to become formless in the heat of the summer night. 
His face was round and florid, and he perspired rather freely. 

The curious part of it was that she was not lying—she really 
thought she was thinking of him. And the more curious part of it is that 
if she really thought so—then it was the truth. She was thinking of him. 

Moral: Beauty is in the eye of the beholder, and you get from a 
picture just what you bring to it, and all that sort of bally rot. 


Classifying the Apartment 
By A. TENANT 

HE apartment, in spite of wide physical differences, belongs to the same 

family as the lead razor and the wooden nutmeg. It is built to get rid of; 

and the persons who acquire one usually find that it isn’t what they 
thought it was. In the popular mind, the apartment belongs to the great family 
of homes, and can easily be made into a true home by the addition of a rubber 
plant and an enlarged photograph of the Colosseum. This is as much of a 
fallacy as to think that a blue-jay can be made into a blue-bird by giving him 
a blue-bird house to nestin. The blue-jay belongs to the crow family; and 
while his plumage may please the aesthetic senses for a time, his raucous 
screams and his bullying pugnacity will inevitably offend every one. The wise 
man, in acquiring an apartment, views it as a branch of the wooden nutmeg 
family and determines to pass it on to someone else with all possible speed. 











The“Self-Made” 
Man 


By Louis ScHNEIDER 


HE highly suc- 
cessful business 
man likes to 

think of himself as self- 
made. And his view 
of himself is not wholly 
without basis. Aside 
from being indebted to 
the Creator for his life, 
his parents for his be- 
ing, the nurse for his 
safe arrival, some sen- 
sible old woman for es- 


follow in a few trifling 
matters, if he will, so 
he turns over the mat- 
ter of business tactics 
to an efficiency en- 
gineer; of politics to 
demagogues; of re- 
ligion to the clergy; 
of benevolence to a 





properly accredited 
philanthropic associ- 
ation. 


If he has a wife, 
having largely allowed 
the choosing of her to 
go by default to some 
scheming mamma, he 








cape from childhood’s 





may or may not be 
confronted with the 





ills, teachers for an edu- 
cation, horrid examples 
for experience, oppor- 
tunity for a start in 
business, shrewd law- 
yers for success in it, the government for protection, 
newspapers for his fame, luck for what degree of health 
he has, doctors for a decently conducted death, friends 
for a proper defense, the undertaker for interment, and 
monument workers for a lasting name—aside from 
these and a few other quite insignificant items he is 
absolutely free from obligation to anyone or anything. 

Being highly successful, it is, of course, his privilege 
to delegate others to map out for him a proper course to 


Drawn by H. Parmer 


the reflector taken off the car. 


Judge Newhouse is convinced he will have to get a new chauffeuse or order 


necessity of rearing a 
brood. If so, he rightly 
expects his wife to 
take care of this small 
detail, and of his general domestic affairs and social 
duties, as well. 

This is your “self-made”” man—conventional design. 


Starting An Engagement 
““Why, James,” she remonstrated, as he slipped an arm 
around her, “‘what do you think you are doing?” 
“T am letting my young affections run to waist, Jane, 
dear,” he replied. 
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Drawn by C. F.. Peters 
The Auto Salesman—Whew! 


I bet it costs something to assemble a dame like that! 











Rookie 


Realisms 


By Private CuHEsterR W. SHAFER 


Ambulance 339, 310th Sanitary Train 


Illustrated by AtBert LEVERING 


Il. KITCHEN POLICE 
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ITCHEN POLICE is the 

only plausible military rea- 

son for committing suicide. 

It is an affliction, like the 

chiggers, which provides 
excellent grounds for amendments to 
the law of compensation. It is an 
established part of army life and is 
invariably used by the controlling ele- 
ment as a reward for bad judgment. 
Any soldier who violates the scheme 
of cantonment probity spends the 
nights prior to his trial playing the 
guardhouse to win and the kitchen 
police to place handily. If he draws 
the latter he is obsessed with the hope 
of a popular revival of the guillotine. 
K. P. is confined to the kitchen 
and is under the direct and willing 
supervision of the cook. It embraces 
the intensive study of swabbing pots 
and pans—the cooperative floor-mop- 
ping plan—the lachrymal exploita- 
tion of the onion—and any one of the 
numerous duties that tend to identify 
a barrack kitchen with the leading 
horrors of war. Any way it is per- 
formed the soldier is certain of a good 
mileage and at the end of a week he 
will rest pretty with the firm convic- 
tion that he will make a nice little 
wife for any nice little girl who can 
forgive his increased vocabulary of 
powerful and far-reaching expletives. 
Kitchen police demonstrates be- 


yond the peradventure of a doubt that the odor of 
It is the key to the esoteric 


an onion is indestructible. 


methods employed in army cooking and proves con- 
‘ clusively the flexibility of a can of condensed milk. 
After a private has learned to embalm the remains of 
a noon mess and reproduce it, in 








colors, 


ON 


indefinitely. 
for the 


cultivate the barracks tan bark. 
list of casualties in training camps is compiled and 
printed on light foolscap with cerise and gold border, 
this undreaded disease will head all columns and extend 
If it wasn’t for sick call some soldiers 
would be disappointed with the army. 


evening conflict, besides getting Jerry 
to the multitude of advantages in 
a complete understanding of the 
water taps, he stands first in line 
for promotion. No tact is required 
on K. P.; technique is value- 
less. The man who makes good—the 
man whom the cook admires and 
wishes to retain—is the twenty- 
minute dub who can scrape and scour 
a huge black pan that previously held 
a bread pudding and come out after- 
ward, perspiring freely and whistling 
bars from that old _ ecclesiastical 
standby—“ Whiter Than Snow.” 

Sixty days in the hoosegow on 
bread and water is considered by a 
civil judge something fairly nifty in 
the way of punishment, but any 
soldier would swap a week of kitchen 
police for it and rate himself as a 
shrewd and crafty fox for having 
made the dicker. 


III. SICK CALL. 


N the first, intermediate and last 
| analyses, sick call, if successful, 

is the best known method for 
laying in. After leaving the infirm- 
ary the soldier is free to superimpose 
himself on his bunk and get set. It 
is estimated that a good soldier 
answers the call at least once a week. 
Some get away with it so often and 
hit the bunk so frequently that they 
When the complete 
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Disabled 


By Wa ter G. Dory 


OESY met Realism on 
P the highway of litera- 
ture and asked: 

“Have you seen my 
friend, Romance, lately?” 

“T saw him down the 
road,” Realism answered, 
“and he had apparently met 
with an accident.” 

“What was wrong!” asked 
Poesy. 

“The bystanders told me,” 








Tardy—Yet Considerate 
GUARD in a cavalry unit 
one night was pacing his 

beat when he saw a person walk- 
ing near one of the picket lines. 
The guard called “Halt, who goes 
there?” and was assured it was 
‘“A friend.”” When the friend 
advanced to be recognized the 
guard found that it was a rookie 
who was treading the moon-lit 
paths of the forest in his stocking 
feet, his shoes in his hand. 

“Why have you got yer shoes 

off?” demanded the guard. 
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replied Realism, “that, in 
trying to climb to former 
heights, he had fallen and 
fractured his invention.” 


Judgeuctted by J. K. Bryans 


His Promotion 
“‘Uh-well, sah, muh son—dat fat one yo’ used to see sleepin’ 
in de shade—am in de army now,” related old Brother Pango. 
‘He didn’t act like he never would be no-’count, but de gov’- 
munt took him, and right away dey seed what dar was to him. 
Bless goodness, in less’n two mont’s dey had done made Bazz 
a corpulent!” 


“Why don’t you think twice before you speak, my dear?” 
‘Because, if I did, it would give you a chance to say it first.” 


“Why* have I got ’em off, 
why should I have ’em on? Do 
you think I want to be waking 
up those poor horses?” 


Not Restricted 
‘““Ah! It seems that you have but scant space in which to 
rear so large a family,” commented the traveler, appraising at a 
glance the dimensions of the domicile. 
“Scant space?” returned Mr. Gap Johnson, of Rumpus 
Ridge, Ark. ‘“‘Why, thunder, Podner, we’ve got all out 
doors for it!” 


Swat Time: 46y Walt Mason 


“Uncle” Walt’s Exclusive Weekly Message to Judge 


HE swatting season is on deck, the time of 
stress and dread; and flies that gambol on your 


neck should all be swatted dead. The flies are ~ 


noxious things indeed, they carry death 
around; they whiz along at frightful speed, and make a 
buzzing sound. We’ve read in health board bulletins of 
deadly germs they bear; they tickle necks and scalps 
and shins, and make the people swear. They drown 
themselves in costly cream, play football on our pies; 
oh, their existence is a scream—-so let us swat the flies. 
There is a man in every street, a man with 
mournful face, who has a pair of arctic feet, whose life is 
a disgrace. He never lets a chortle slide, or 
sheds a bit of mirth; he always sees the 
darker side of everything on earth. He 
never smiles, he never sings, but lets 
the briny flow, and shakes from out 
his condor wings nine hundred kinds 
of woe. If we give up a trench in 
France, or lose a barb wire fence, 
you see him through the village 
prance, with wailings most intense. 
In times like these the people yearn 
for optimistic words; they have 
their own sad doubts to burn, or 
throw at passing birds. They do not 
need the skates who rise sore-headed 
from their couch, and fill the air 
with doleful cries,—so let us swat the 
grouch. 
This world was once a decent place, 
in which to spend one’s time, before 










Drawn by E. Fionrt 
“So Let Us Swat 
THE FLIEs” 


old Wilhelm Schweitzerkase pulled off his godless 
crime. You know what bully times we had, just 
four short years ago; we pushed our cars around 
the grad, and saw the movie show. Life was a 
glad and joyous game for every jay and wench; 
we burned our money as it came, and no one 
cried, “‘Retrench!” And when we had a goodly wad, 
enough for extra flings, we took a little jaunt abroad, 
and waltzed with queens and kings. Such good old 
times will come no more until we can the Huns, until we 
slay them, by the score, with rough on rats and guns. 
We'll never feel like having fun, or bunny-hugging 
round, while there’s a common, garden Hun 
we haven’t put in pound. We'll never 
feel like painting things, while Bill, 
that red galoot, still counts himself 
among the kings—so let us swat 
the Teut. 

Oh; that’s the most important 
chore we merry men now have, to 
swat the Prussian more and more, 
beyond the reach of salve. We 
can’t upon the bleachers sit and 
watch the game with glee, while 
there’s a Teuton to be hit across 

the weeping sea. We can’t enjoy our 

homes and goods while there’s an 
unlicked foe; we can’t have picnics in 
the woods, or see the wild beast show. My 
golf clubs rust about the links, I have no 
heart to play, while all those unwashed 
Teuton ginks still slay, and slay, and slay. 
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COLLEGES AND DIAMONDS 
= OLLEGE,” said Robert G. Ingersoll, “‘is a 


place whtre pebbles are polished and dia- 
monds are dimmed.” College, then, is a 
good place for the pebble. It is a good place 
for the diamond too. 

Nothing can dim the diamond except it be bogus, 
or contain a flaw, or be outshone by a stone more bril- 
liant. The world would be better if more of its false 
lights were dimmed. Many a pretender diamond 
would be a mighty good rhinestone if it could get rid 
of the notion that it is a Kohinoor. 

College won’t let you think you’re the only pebble 
if you'll give it half a chance. 

College can’t expose you to common sense if you 
vaccinate yourself with vanity. College can’t put 
brains into an empty head, but it can empty the head of 
enough conceit to give the brains a chance to grow. 

Dr. James McCosh asked a Princeton freshman: 
“What do you think of Solomon’s Proverbs?” “I 
could write better ones my- 
self,” replies the freshman. 
“Write some—write some, 
quick!”” shouted the Doctor. 

Going to college is like 
your wife’s advice—you’re 
exposed, but you don’t al- 
ways take it. There was a 
man up country who had 
made his pile outguessing all 
his rivals, and as they didn’t 
send successful business men 
to jail in those days, they 
sent him to congress. When 
he got down to Washing- 
ton, his wife said to him: 
“My dear, you mortify 
me dreadfully, cursing and 
swearing every other word 

-and you've simply got to 
wear your dress suit to these 
receptions.” 

“Maria,” said he, “ you’ve 
been a good wife to me, and 
what you say about the 
swearing goes—but I’ll be 
darned if I wear one of them 
spiketails!” 





Before you ask “What 
has the college ever done 
for me?” you'd better ask 


“What have I ever done for Drawn by E. W. Kemsie 


the college?” 
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SUPERFLUOUS INITIALS 
I & is it possible to eradicate that mysterious 


and exasperating individual, the man whose in- 

itials you do not know? If he is plain Smith, 
you cannot even call him up over the telephone and 
ask him what is the other part of his name, for if 
you know where he lives, he is entirely surrounded by 
other Smiths. 

The elimination of initials would certainly seem de- 
sirable; by substituting a single name made up with 
proper respect to family claims the problem would be 
solved. The need for a single name to designate in- 
dividuals is shown by the spontaneous creation of nick- 
names. A simple improvement over our present unde- 
sirable system would be the elimination of all middle 
initials and the spelling out of the first name. 

When this is done naturally it shows a certain 
amount of confidence. Mr. Schwab has the confidence 
of most of us, and we therefore call him affectionately 
“Charlie Schwab.” Lloyd George is a good example of 
a strong double name which 
i would be spoiled if, for in- 
stance, it were “Lloyd B. 
George.” Woodrow Wilson 
is another. Leonard Wood 
is another. It is an immense 
advantage to a man to have 
an uncommon name, so that 
in identifying him, one word 
only is necessary. ‘Think of 
“Haig,” “ Pershing,” “ Foch” 

* ok * 


A Berlin professor says 
he has dug up proof that 
Napoleon was a German. 
Talk about the fierce light 
that beats upon the thrown! 

* * * 

The Russian government 
wants the Allies to say how 
we feel toward them. We 
like them so much that we’d 
hate to tell them. 

* * * 

Some men don’t try to 
master their job because they 
are too busy trying to job 
their master. 

* * * 

You ought to attend a 
full dress charity ball if you 
believe that charity covers a 
multitude of skins. 
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She Thought So—‘Is your husband 
in favor of daylight saving?” 

“T think so. He stays out so much at 
night that I think he’d really prefer not 
to use any daylight at all.” —Washington 
Star. 


Somewhere—Mr. Flatbush—So your 
husband is ‘‘somewhere in France’’? 

Mrs. Bensonhurst—So I believe. 

Mrs. Flatbush—But don’t you know 
where? 

Mrs. Bensonhurst—No. 

Mrs. Flatbush—Don’t you feel some- 
what concerned? 

Mrs. Bensonhurst—Why, no. When he 
was here I knew he was somewhere in 
America, but half of the time I didn’t 
know where.—Yonkers Statesman. 


Agreed—' Mr. Jagsby,” said Mrs. 
Jagsby, severely, ‘it is now 3 o’clock in 
the morning and you needn’t try to give 
me a ‘song and dance’ about where 
you’ve been.” 

“T won’t m’ dear,” said Mr. Jagsby. 
“Tf there ’sh anything I dishlike, it’s 
vaudeville in th’ home.”—Birmingham 
A ge-Herald. 


Experimentia Docet—First Bach— 
Let’s ask Peck. He’s married and will be 
able to speak from experience. 

Second Bach—On the contrary, he'll 
keep his mouth shut from experience.— 
Boston Transcript. 


A Categoric Denial—* But, madam, 
if you don’t want this set of Shakespeare’s 
works, maybe your husband there would 
like to have the books.” 

“Umph!” replied the strong-minded 
female, with a sniff. ‘‘ Maybe he’d like to 
have an automobile, and a big roll of 
money and a night off occasionally to run 
around with the chickens, but a fat 


chance he has to see his dreams come 
true! 


Herald. 


Good day.”—Birmingham Age- 
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The Tragedy 






































‘“*Fido’s Eaten Our Government Sugar 


Card!”—The Tatler (London). 





LOVE 











In Both Cases—‘ Lucky in love; un- 
lucky at cards.” 

“T get you. You hold small hands in 
both cases.”’— Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Censored—‘‘How are her love letters?” 

“Tame.” 

“How’s that?” 

“They are censored by her mother, her 
sister and two maiden aunts.’’—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


Why, Indeed ?—/ack—If you'd like to 
rest, I’ll take my coat off for you to sit on.” 

Jill—Why take it off?—The Club- 
Fellow. 


Some Penalty—Mrs. Flatbush—I see 
it stated that in some countries there is a 
heavy penalty for putting a declaration of 
love on a postal card. 

Mr. Flatbush—What is the penalty? 
Marriage?—Yonkers Statesman. 
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Cautious Man—‘“You must stand 
in front of an open window every morning 
and take deep breaths.” 

“T can’t do that, doctor.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘T have only one window in my room. 
That faces the apartment of an old maid. 
I don’t want her to get the idea that I’m 
trying to start something.” —Birmingham 
A ge-Herald. 


Not Quite Sure—An insurance agent 
was filling out an application blank. 
“Have you ever had appendicitis?” he 
asked. 

“Well,” answered the applicant. “I 
was operated on, but I have never felt 
quite sure whether it was appendicitis 
or professional curiosity.” —Grit. 


An Essential—As a country physician 
was driving through a village he saw a 
man amusing a crowd with the antics of 
his trick dog. The doctor pulled up and 
said: ‘“‘My dear man, how do you man- 
age to train your dog like that? I can’t 
teach mine a single trick.” 

The man looked up with a simple, 
rustic gaze and replied: 

“Well, you see, it’s this way. You 
have to know mo’n the dog or you can’t 
learn him nothin’.”,—London Tit-Bits. 


Professional Modesty—A well-known 
family physician in a Southern city in 
ante-bellum days had for his coachman 
an old darky who, by reason of his posi- 
tion as doctor’s assistant, was regarded 
as an authority on the health of the 
community. 

One day while waiting for his master he 
was accosted by a passer-by who in- 
quired who was dead in the adjoining 
block. The old darky straightened up, 
gazed intently in the direction indicated, 
then, breaking into a broad smile, re- 
plied: 

“T don’t know, sah; dat’s none of our 
killin’.”,—Harper’s Magazine. 








A Bit Suspicious! 



























































Magistrate 
thought he was drunk. 














You say, constable, that you found the prisoner in Trafalgar Square and 
What made you think so? 


Constable—Well, sir, ’°e was throwin’ ’is walking stick into the fountain and tellin’ one of 
the stone lions to go in and fetch it out.—Passing Show (London). 





MEANNESS 











The Last Straw—‘ I’m willing to pay 
this young woman the money she de- 
mands,” said the millionaire defendant 
in a breach of promise suit, “but only on 
one condition.” 

“What is that?” asked the plaintiff’s 
lawyer. 

“T want her to promise that when she 
gets the $100,000 she won’t turn right 
around and marry some fellow who 
claims he was her childhood sweetheart 
and has waited for her faithfully all these 
years.”’—Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


Well Bestowed—A Turkish story runs 
that, dying, a pious man bequeathed a 
fortune to his son, charging him to give 
$500 to the meanest man he could find. 
A certain cadi filled the bill. Accordingly 
the dutiful son offered him $500. 

“But I can’t take your $500,” said the 
cadi. ‘I never knew your father. There 
was no reason why he should leave me the 
money.” 

“Tt’s yours, all right,’’ persisted the 
mourning youth. 

“‘T might take it in a fictitious transac- 
tion,” said the cadi, relenting. ‘‘ Suppose 

-I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll sell you 
all the snow in the courtyard for $500.” 

The young man agreed, willing to be 
quit of his trust on any terms. Next day 
he was arrested, taken before the cadi, 





and. ordered to remove his snow at once. 
As this was a command the young man 
was utterly unable to execute he was 
fined $100 by the cadi for contumacy. 
“At least,” the young man said rue- 
fully as he left the court, “father’s $500 
went totheright man.” — London Tit-Bits. 


Lack Momentum—* Did I under- 
stand you to say that Wadson was a man 
of charitable impulses?” 

“Ya” 

“Why, he never gives a penny if he 
can possibly avoid it.” 

“T know it. His impulses are chari- 
table, but they lack momentum.”—Bir- 
mingham A ge-Herald. 


The Wailed Threat 














“Si tu n'est pas sage, papa, je ne te céderai 
méme pas une goutte de lait.” 

(In France milk cards are restricted to in- 
fants and invalids) 

“ All right for you, papa; you shan’t have 
a drop of milk!”—Le Péle-Méle (Paris). 
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Didn’t Go Down Far Enough—Oc- 
casionally there are times when a lie is the 
truth. The following story illustrates 
that paradox: 

In Oregon there are many sloughs of 
of mud or quicksand which are difficult 
and dangerous to cross. A _ certain 
Methodist missionary in that Siate,in the 
course of his travels, came to a slough 
which looked so formidable that he called 
a boy, who was chopping wood on the 
other side, and said: 

“Boy, is that a safe slough to cross?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Has it a good hard bottom?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the boy. 

The man started to cross; his horse 
mired, and he had to dismount and wade 
out. Naturally he was angry. 

“Why did you lie to me?” he de- 
manded. ‘Didn’t you say the slough 
had a gocd hard bottom?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the boy, “the bottom 
is good and hard, but you didn’t get down 
to it!” —Methodist Centenary Bulletin. 


Proof—The Stone family were in dire 
distress, and times were even harder than 
the family patronymic, and little Johnny 
was getting tired of it. Principally he 
suffered from a surfeit of bread and meat 
dripping. One day he rebelled openly. 

“T don’t want dripping,” he sobbed. 
“T want butter.” 

“Be thankful for what you get,” cried 
his mother. ‘ Dripping will do you more 
good.” 

“It won't. It’s killing me. I’ve been 
feeling bad lately, and now I’ve found out 
from a book that it’s dripping that’s doing 
all the harm.” 

“Why, what rubbish has the boy got 
hold of?” 

“Tt isn’t rubbish, it’s the truth. It 
said constaut dripping wears away a 
stone; and it’s right.”—London Tit-Bits. 


Just Like a Man—Mrs. Flatbush— 
He’s a manly little fellow, isn’t he? 

Mrs. Bensonhurst—Why? 

Mrs. Flatbush—See what a face he 
makes when he takes his medicine.— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


Envious Pa—Young Johnny had been 
reading the evening paper and paused 
contemplatively for a few moments. 

“Father,” said he, “ what is ‘inertia’?” 

“Well,” replied the father, “if I have 
it, it’s pure laziness, but if your mother 
has it, it is nervous prostration.”— 
London Tit-Bits. 














The Robin’s Quarters—At the coun- 
try home of George G. King, on Pine 
lake, a robin has built its nest in a corner 
of the lattice which covers a pump, 
within looking and reaching distance of 
anybody who goes there for water. 

With some friends from town who vis- 
ited the place a few days ago was a little 
girl who was much astonished at what she 
saw. 

Stepping outside the lattice the little 
girl waved a hand at her mother and 
called: 

“Oh, come here, mother. and see where 
they keep their robin.”—Youngstown 
Telegram. 


Pertinent Query—‘‘ Mamma, when 
people are in mourning do they wear 
black nightgowns?”’ 

““Why, no, of course not.” 

“Well, don’t they feel just as bad at 
night as they do in the daytime?”— 
Houston Post. 


Up-to-Date—Teacher—Name the five 
zones. 

Pupil—Temperate, intemperate, war, 
postal and o.—Boston Transcript. 


Ominous’ Silence — “Something 
wrong with the children. I don’t see ’em 
around.” 

“They’re probably all right.”’ 

“No; there’s something wrong. I 
don’t even hear ’em.’’—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


| PHILOSOPHY | 








Unruffled by Emergency—An el- 
derly person, in neat but somewhat thread- 
bare clothing, with his side whiskers all 
carefully combed, entered a fashionable 
Fifth Avenue restaurant and ordered an 
expensive but discriminatingly chosen 
dinner, with a pint of good wine and a 
so-cent cigar to follow. When he had 
finished and the waiter laid a check for a 
considerable amount on the tablecloth 
the gentleman who had dined said he 
wished to speak to the manager. 
Promptly the manager came. Impressed 
by the dignified bearing and distinguished 
face of the guest, he bowed. 

“T trust everything has been satisfac- 
tory?” he inquired. 

“Everything,” stated the older man, 
“has been quite satisfactory.” Then a 
touch of gentle reproach stole into his 
voice. ‘“‘It wasof another matter I wished 
to speak to you. Do you perhaps recall 
that about a year ago a man well past the 
prime of life—a man somewhere near my 





Secret Service 














Patriotic Lady -I’m sure there are a lot 
of spies about. I was on top of a bus’ the 
other day, and a very funny-looking man sez 
to me, “Is that the River Thames?” | 
didn’t answer ’im; they don’t get any in- 
formation out of me, never fear!—The Tatler 


(London ). 


own age—came in here and ordered such 
a meal as the one I have just enjoyed, and 
when he finished he told you that he had 
no money with which to pay the bill, and 
you called two of your assistants—both 
strong men—and had that old gentleman 
thrown bodily into the street?” 

“Ves,” stated the manager regretfully, 
“T do recall the incident you mention. I 





am sorry that it should have happened, 
but we have to protect ourselves against 
imposition. Nevertheless I confess that 
the thing has lain heavy upon my con- 
science ever since. It has troubled me no 
little. But why do you speak of it 
now?” 

““Because”—and here the venerable 
person rose—‘‘because”—his tone was 
soft and low—‘“‘ because, my dear sir, I’m 
afraid I’m going to have to trouble you 
again.’’—Saturday Evening Post. 


Which One Are You?—Some one 
has said that when the Creator had made 
all the good things, there still remained 
some work to do; so He made beasts and 
reptiles and poisonous insects, and when 
I¥e had finished there were some scraps 
left; so He put all these together, covered 
it with suspicion, wrapped it with jeal- 
ousy, marked it with a yellow streak, and 
called it a Knocker. 

This product was so fearful to con- 
template that He had to make something 
to counteract it; so He took a sunbeam, 
put in it the heart of a child,*the brain 
of a man, wrapped these in civic pride, 
covered it with brotherly love, gave it a 
mask of velvet and a grasp of steel, and 
called it a Booster; made him a lover of 
fields and flowers and manly sports, a 
believer in equality and justice; and ever 
since these two were, mortal man has had 
the privilege of choosing his own asso- 
ciates.—Roycrofter. 


The Outrage of Limited Rations 





The Rational Party—*‘ It’s all right enough for you, Cuthbert; but how on earth they expect 
me to live on it, I don’t know!”—London Opinion. 








The Plight of Fashion 
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“ MWehauries de donar algun bitlletet, perqué 
no duc absolutament res en el porta-monedes.” 

“Vols res més chic, dona! Diu que’s por- 
tdran molt, aquesta primavera, els porta-monedes 
buids.” 

“Give me some money, dear. 
a thing in my pocketbook.” 

“Really? Then you're right in 
This summer all the well-dressed 
are carrying empty pocketbooks.” 


(Barcelona) 
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YOUNG BRIDES 
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Just to Please Her—‘ Do you think, 
darling,” she asked when they had re 
turned from their wedding trip, “‘it is 
possible for anybody really to love more 
than once?” 

“No, sweetheart,’’ he replied. 

“You are not saying that just to make 
me happy, are you?” 

“Of course not.” 

“But you would say it to make me 
happy, even if you didn’t believe it, 
wouldn’t you, dearest?” 





“Certainly. I’d do anything or say 
anything to make you happy.” 

“There, now I shall never be able 
to believe anything you tell me. Oh, 
why—why did I ever marry a liar?” 
—Dayton News. 


Left Her in Dark as to Where— 
“T dropped in on the young bride last 
night and found her in tears.” 

“Oh, dear! And I thought she had 
such a good match.” 

‘The trouble was the match went out.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Too Dark—‘These apartments are 
too dark for what we want.” 

‘What do you want?” 

“We want to do light housekeeping.” — 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


The Honeymoon Waning— ‘Their 
honeymoon is over.” 

“Dear me! Are you quite sure about 
that?” 

“T haven't the slightest doubt of it. 
She’s beginning to remind him that she 
was making $25 a week when he married 


her.” —Birmingham Age-Herald. 
He Liked Them—Cooking school 
teacher—Did your husband like the 


doughnuts you made him? 

Mrs. Youngbride—Yes; he remarked 
that if I could only make them large 
enough he could save on his automobile 
tire bills.—Boston Transcript. 
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In Patriotic Agreement—*‘ You and 
Zeb Spicer don’t argue as much as you 
used to.”’ 

“No,” replied Farmer Corntossel. 
“This fight for world democracy has put 
Zeb in line to be perfectly correct in his 
political opinion for the first time in his 
life.” —W ashington Siar. 


Timely—Some of the senior boys from 
a Vauxhall school’s literary class were 
taken to the old Vic to see ‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice.” 

When Shylock, in the court scene, was 
urgently demanding his pound of flesh, a 
bright cockney boy, in eager tones, cried 
out to the judge: 

“Hi, you! Ask him for his meat-card!” 


—Tit-Bits. 


One Excuse—“ Billings isn’t very gen- 
erous, with all his money, is he?” 

““No; he holds that wealth is a burden, 
and that it is not fair to put one’s burdens 
on other people’s shoulders.’’—Baltimore 
American. 


Joyous Paradox—*“ You are going to 
take the advice of the department of 
agriculture and keep bees?”’ 

“Yes. A beehive is a great investment. 
It proves profitable even if you get 
stung.” —Waskington Star. 


Feminine Economy 


Se 





The Girl Driver—Can I have some more gasoline, please, Sergeant? 


The Flight Seret. 
The Girl Driver 


Wot ’ave you done with the last lot wot I gave yer? 
Oh! Lused that to clean my gloves.—London Opinion. 




















Hallucination—“ You can’t tell ’bout 
a display of authority,” said Uncle Eben. 
‘“Many a man thinks he’s doin’ a fine 
job o’ mule-drivin’ when de mule is jest 
hurryin’ to get home on his own account.” 
—Washington Star. 


His Preference—‘I wish to look at 
some fountain pens.” 

“Yes, sir. Now, what do you wish 
in the way of a fountain pen?” 

“Well, I’d prefer one that throws a jet 
rather than a _ spray.”—Kansas City 
Journal. 


His Stock in Trade—Tourist—To 
what do you attribute your great age? 

Oldest inhabitant—I can’t say yet, sir. 
There are several o’ them patent medi- 
cine companies a-dickerin’ with me. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Those Summer Furs—‘‘I’m kind 0’ 
hopeful it’s goin’ to be a cool summer,” 
remarked the man with the subdued air. 

“Are you a weather prophet?” 

“No. But my daughter is wonder- 
fully smart. And she’s buying more furs 
this spring than she did last.” —Washing- 
ton Star. 
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Sometimes—' Do you believe the old 
assertion that a politician is a statesman 
out of a job?” 

“Not altogether,”’ replied Senator Sor- 
ghum. ‘‘Sometimes a statesman gets a 
job and turns politician trying to hold 
on to it.”—Washington Star. 


Proof of Authorship—’ The 
tor’s speech was an able effort.” 

“Unquestionably.” 

““Do you suppose he wrote it himself, 
or his private secretary?” 

“‘T noticed it contained several gram- 
matical errors the senator usually makes, 
so I guess he wrote it himself.’”’-—Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


sena- 


The Difference—* What’s the differ- 
ence between a patriot and a hero?” 

“They’re about the same thing,’ re- 
plied Senator Sorghum, “only a_ hero 
isn’t popularly expected to be as 
much of a public speaker.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


Indefinite—Bobby (entertaining sis- 


ter’s beau)—Effie told me yesterday you 
was born to be a politician. 

Mr. Simpton—A politician? Why does 
she think that? 
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Le Botcnevik—Tu m’ emmeénes faire la Révolution sociale, n’est-ce pas?” 


Bolshevik—You’re taking me to the grand Social Revolution, aren’t you?—La Victoire 


(Paris). 


Bobby—That’s what ma asked her, 
and she said because you can do so 
much talkin’ without committing your- 
self.—Dallas News. 


Nor Forgotten 





She—Did your uncle remember you when 
he made his will? 

He—I think so—he left me out of it.— 
Bystander (London). 








WET AND DRY | 











In North-Central Texas—At Strawn, 
Jim Hamill told me that he had a boy 
seven years old who had never seen it 
rain. He said the kid had always been 
asleep the two or three times that it did 
tain in the past seven years, but that the 
youngster saw it snow last winter. War- 
ren Wagner, an oi! well contractor at 
Strawn, was in the crowd and stated that 
there were bull frogs in the Palo Pinto 
creek bottoms four and five years old that 
had never learned to swim. Water is 
worth money at Ranger and other places 
in the drought district and the man who 
would be so reckless as to bathe in it 
would be in danger of losing his life by 
mob violence.—Oil Trade Journal. 


Bacchus Also Ran—I am. afraid 
that your son is a follower of Bacchus,”’ 
said the preacher who was calling on old 
Gotrox. 

““A follower!”’ exclaimed old Gotrox. 
“Why, he caught up with that guy 
Bacchus and passed him years ago!” 
—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


That Morning-After Feeling—Reed 
—According to this article Edison says 
that a man’s head expands when he 
thinks deeply. 

Rounder—Must be a _ misprint 
“drinks.”-—Boston Transcript. 
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SOME LIARS 





German Potato-Bugs—‘‘The way 
Germany prepared for a generation for 
this war was positively uncanny,” said a 
Congressman. ‘ Yes, Germany’s forty 
years of war-preparation is as uncanny 
as the story of the potato-bugs. 

“On an autumn evening a group of 
Minnesota farmers sat around the fire in 
the general store and complained of the 
potato-bugs’ ravages. 

“*The pests ate my whole potato crop 
in two weeks,’ said one farmer. 

“ «They ate my crop in two days,’ said 
a second farmer, ‘and then they roosted 
on the trees to see if I’d plant more.’ 

‘‘A drummer for a seed-house cleared 
his throat. 

“ *Gents,’ he said, ‘all that’s very re- 
markable. Let me tell you, though, what 
I saw in our own store. I saw a couple 
of potato-bugs examining the books about 
a week before planting time to see who 
had bought seed.’ ”—Washington Star. 


A Cyclone’s Work—*“ Once in Texas, 
I came upon a tall chimney, like a fac- 
tory chimney, rising in an arid waste. 

“ *Friend,’ I said to a native, ‘what is 
that chimney doing there?’ 

“*That ain’t no chimney,’ said the 
native. ‘It’s a well.’ 


Association of Ideas 


Entirely Proper 






She—I don’t think we should be rigged up 
like this in war-times. 

He—Why not? The artist who made us 
is in the British camouflage Corps.—The 
Bystander (London). 


“A well?’ said I. 

“ *Ves,’ said he. ‘It’s old Jeff Thatch- 
er’s well. A cyclone 
turned her upside 














down and inside out.’” 
—W ashington Star. 


He Used to Have 
One—A dear old lady 
had been presented 
with a parrot from the 
Congo, and she was 
showing it to her old 
gardener. 

“You know, Joseph, 
that this parrot comes 
from the Congo, and 
the Congo parrots are 
so intelligent that they 
are almost human. 
This bird whistles 
‘Home, Sweet Home’ 
so beautifully that the 
tears run down his 
beak.” 

“Yes, mum,” re- 
turned Joseph, ‘I know 
them parrots from the 
Congo. I used to have 
one, and it whistled 
‘The Village Black- 








** Eh bien, mon gendre, a quoi pensez-vous?” 


yo 


“* Mais—d vous, belle-maman: 


“Well, Harold, what are you thinking of ?” 
**Of—of you, mother-in-law!”—Le Péle-Méle (Paris). 


smith’ so naturally 
that sparks used to fly 
from its blooming tail.” 
—Buffalo Commercial. 





THE TELEPHONE | 








Not Always—*‘Telephones are great 
time-savers, aren’t they?” 

“Well, that depends upon who calls 
you up.”’—London Answers. 


Her Place—*Couldn’t you give this 
girl a part in your musical comedy?” 

“Not with that face.” 

‘She has a beautiful voice.” 

“Her place is with a telephone com- 
pany.” —Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Hiding the Telephone—Wrs. Flat- 
bush—I see both the transmitter and re- 
ceiver of a telephone of French invention 
can be hidden in a flower vase or any 
table ornament. 

Mr. Flatbush—That’s fine! Get it 
any old place where those troublesome 
neighbors can’t find it!—Yonkers States- 
man, 


Listening In—Mrs. Klean Kitchen 
took down the telephone receiver and 
discovered that the line was in use. “I 
just put on a pan of beans for dinner,” 
she heard one woman complacently in- 
forming another. She hung up the re- 
ceiver and waited. Three times she 
waited, and then, exasperated, she broke 
into the conversation. “ Madam, I smell 
your beans burning,” she announced 
crisply. A horrified scream greeted the 
remark, and Mrs. K. K. was able to put 
in her call.— Scranton Times. 





GOLF 








Two Nuisances—‘ Met a man on 
the golf links who insists on talking 
shop.” 

“We have worse. We have a man who 
puts in all his time at the shop talking 
golf.” —Washkington Star. 


Keeping Up the Game — “Smith 
is a great golf bug, isn’t he?” said 
Brown. 

““Yes,”’ replied Jones. “‘He kept his 
hand in all winter and had practise every 
day.” 

““But how could he practise in winter 
when the links are closed?” asked 
Brown. 

“We walked down-town every morn- 
ing, and every two hundred yards he 
would swing at an imaginary ball with his 
cane,” replied Jones. “Then he would 
cuss a blue streak and when he got down- 
town he would drink a Scotch highball.” 
—Miulwaukee Sentinel. 
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CULLUD UNS 


Up Against It—A negro who had an 
injured head entered a doctor’s office. 

“Hello, Sam! Got cut again, I see.” 

“Yes, sah! I done got carved up with 
a razor, doc.” 

“Why don’t you keep out of bad 
company?” asked the physician, after he 
had dressed the wound. 

Deed I'd like to, doc, but I ain’t got 
‘nuff money to git a divorce.” —Argonaut. 


She Didn’t— ‘Do you assimilate your 
food, aunty?” 

“No, sah, I doesn’t. I buys it open 
and hones’, sah.” —Baltimore American. 


What He Didn’t Want—*‘Eph, I 
think I’ll go to war.” 

“Very well, Rastus. but what branch 
am yo’ gwinter jine, de army, navy or de 
aviation corpse.” 

“De aviation corpse—whut dat?” 

“Oh, dat am de flyin’ department.” 

‘You mean one o’ dem airyplanes?” 

“Tees. 

““No, suh! Lookaheah, niggah, when I 
dies I doan’ wanta dig ma grave wid ma 
head.” —Florida Times-Union. 


For a Wager—‘‘What’s the matter 
with this mule’s shoes?” asked the village 
blacksmith. ‘I put them on day before 
yesterday and they look all right to me.” 

“Never mind how dey looks,” replied 
Erastus Pinkley. ‘‘You jest take dem 
shoes off an’ put on yuthuh ones. Me an’ 
Samson Smiley will stan’ de expense.” 

“What has Smiley to do with it?” 

*““He’s helpin’ me finance a spo’tin 
proposition. We’s got a bet on how many 
times yo kin fool aroun’ dat mule’s feet 
befo’ you gits laid out.”—Brooklyx Citi- 
zen. 
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Of Course Not—The subject of rifle 
shooting often crops up at one of the 
training camps. “‘I’ll bet anyone here a 
box of cigars,” said Lieutenant A, “that 
I can fire ten shots at 200 yards and tell 
without waiting for the marker the result 
of each one correctly.” “Done!” cried 
Major B. And the whole mess turned 
out early the next morning to witness 
the experiment. The lieutenant fired. 
“Miss!” he repeated. Another shot. 
“Miss!” he replied. A _ third shot. 
“Miss!” 

“Here, hold on!” put in Major B. 


“What are you trying todo? You're not 
firing for the target.” 

“Of course not!” was the response. 
“T’m firing for those cigars!” —Scranton 
Times. 


Advice—Ignatz was standing at the 
corner of Euclid Avenue and Mount 
Union, East Cleveland, the other day, 
and he saw a soldier boy waiting for a 
city bound car. After he had waited for a 
reasonable length of time, then for an 
unreasonable ditto, a policeman passed. 
The soldier addressed the minion of the 
law: 

“How long will I have to wait,” he 
asked, ‘“‘to get a car down town?” 

The cop looked with interest at the 
rookie. 

“How long a furlough have you got?” 
he asked, with apparent irrelevance. 

“Ten days.” 


“Well,” said the patrolman, “you'd 
better walk.” —Cleveland Plaindealer. 


His Luck—Firsit soldier (in the 
trenches)—Ain’t that just my luck? 

Second soldier—What’s the matter now? 

First soldier—With all the pretty girls 
there are in the States knitting sweaters 
for soldiers I have to draw one with a note 
pinned to it saying it was knitted by a 
man.—Detroit Free Press. 


Subterfuge—“So you're to enlist, 
Mike?” 

“Oi am.” 

“Let me tell you something. They say 
that the Germans write the name of a 
soldier on each shell, and that’s the shell 
that kills the man whose name is on it.”’ 

“Ve don’t say! Thin, begorry, Oi’ll 
fool ’em. Oi’ll enlist under an assumed 
name.”—Boston Transcript. 


Dreams—And Their Realization 
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What the English farmerette expected and what she really experienced.—The Tatler (London). 
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Provincetown Players in “Woman’s Honor” 


The lawyer is pompously expounding the 
situation, to his own complete satisfaction. 
MorHerty Woman (gently): If | 
were you I’d try not to talk much. 
Lawyer: Why? 
ScornruL Woman: She has a 
kind heart. Now I—I’d let you 
talk. 
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From “Tue Coprperneap”™ 

Old Milt Shanks, supposed renegade, at 
last comes into his own. When his great 
secret is disclosed, a Civil War veteran who 
has long despised him, reverently transfers 
his own G. A. R. coat to Milt’s shoulders and 
hands him his G. A. R. hat. 

Mitt: An’ a cord ’round it! If they was 
only a lookin’ glass! God! It’s wonderful to 
have friends again! 
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“Tue Kiss 
BurGLaR” 
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(Below) 
A thrilli ng moment between the Duchess and the des- 
perado. He is just announcing that he must have erther 
her diamond pendant or her ruby lips. Pretty well done, 
ynsidering that it’s only Oswald, a 
cheerful oaf, who has been specially » 
oached for the occasion. The scene x 
of his coaching is shown over there on 
the lady’s right—pardon 
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From “ Tue 
Kuss 


BuRGLAR” 





Tommy: Well, say some 
thing about the diamond 
you came to steal. 

Oswa.p: All right. Your 
Highness, you have about 
you the famous brilliant 
known as the Orly Diamond 

Tommy: "Tis false. 

Oswa.p: "Tis true. 

Tommy: "Tis false! 

OswaLp: "Tis true! 

Tommy: "Tis false! 

Oswa.p: Tommy, it’s no 

use. Better get Robert 

Mantell to play this part. 














Mitigating the Mush: 5y Lawton Mackall 


ENTIMENT in musical comedy 

should be seen but not heard. 

Let it be conveyed in 

beamish looks, clasps, mute 

misunderstandings, and so 
forth; when doteful words are 
to be indulged in, let them be 
concealed in, or at least 
palliated with, a tune. A 
lively current of melody 
serves to carry off the slush 
before it clogs things up. 

Not that we would wish 
to see sentiment abolished, 
No, no; the tenor and the 
leading lady simply must “fall 
in love.” It is their duty to 
the plot. But let them perform 
their duty like soldiers, in a crisp, 
cheerful manner. 

That otherwise amusing show, “The 
Kiss Burglar,” is a case in point. Here, in 
the midst of fun and liveliness, we 


have 

a hero with the demeanor of a moping hairdresser. 
For five minutes at a time he sighs and clutches 
his: bouquet of white violets or his heaving cut- 


Even his singing consists of a series of flut- 
tering gasps. Poor fellow! It seems he once kissed a 
lady in Trieste. Sad, sad. Never seen her since. 
Life blighted. All he manages to do with the remains 
of his life is to become a successful divorce lawyer, 
specializing in such branches as Alimony, Alienation of 
Affections, Heart-Balm for Jilted Actorines, and so 
forth. Just the work for a dreamer 
with a Trieste training. 

The lady whom he kissed man- 
ages to bear up much better. 
One might have supposed it 
would have been just the other 
way. She (played by Fay 
Bainter) is as cheerful as she 
is charming, even if she does 
wear black (lace) pajamas. 

Nevertheless, this show 
offers some of the best fun 
that has come to New York 
in a long time. The second 
act is a delicious travesty of 
naughtiness. Here is set up 
all the regulation equipment of 
the risqué play—the Cute Bed- 
room, the Bed, the Satin Bed- 
clothes—but only to elicit hearty 
laughter. Each familiar detail of 
the conventional spicy scene is 
parodied to the point of uproarious- 
ness. 

In the last act, also, there is some 
fine foolery, this time of a musical 
nature. We are regaled with four 
versions of a song about a rose as it 
might have been written by four 

. Photo by 
popular composers—Sousa (a march, White 


away. 



























of course), Victor Herbert (ending with 
a choppy finale), George M. Cohan 
and Irving Berlin. During the Sousa 
version the chorus girls, each with 
a baton, conduct the orchestra 
with the March King’s well- 
known mannerisms; and so 
on with the other composers. 
This is real fun in music, a 


thing that our so-called 
musical comedy painfully 
lacks. Even without the 


words it would provoke 

laughter. It is first-class 

mimicry, caricature of the 
most joyous sort. 

And yet, in the midst of 

all this, the hero must have his 
little croak. At first he was agloom 
with memories; now he is mis- 
judged. The Duchess suspects him 
of having purloined the hotel silver and 
made off with a few pogketbooks. Seldom was 
lizard so harassed. Of course in the end the dear 
thing’s integrity is vindicated, he is cleared of ever 
having done anything interesting, and the Duchess 
accepts him and his faithful white violets. 

This is supposed to be Romance. If it is indeed, 
then something ought to be done about Romance; tor 
it is as tedious as park-bench realism. 

The truth is, to make sentiment “get over” in a 
musical comedy is about as easy as to compose love 
sonnets on the floor of the Stock Exchange. It is no 
small task to sigh convincingly between 
a fox trot and a topical song, or regis- 

ter despair while the comedian 
is out changing to kilts. Besides, 

why try? 

“Maytime,” one of Broad- 
way’s oldest successes has 
both music and sentiment; but 
for the latter, the chorus is 
suppressed during the two 
main acts, and the music is 
limited to appropriate mo- 
ments. For three acts the 
story takes precedence; in the 
fourth, it is abandoned to the 
mercy of musical comedy, and 

Romance peters out. 

The Tired Brainless man 

applauds; but those of us who 

have been carried along by the 
old-fashioned-garden illusion and 
have yielded up our fancy, our 
emotion, to the appealingly portrayed 
lovers,—we feel a sudden revulsion at 
being dumped down into that 
fatuous fashion establishment to 
witness our Prince Charming do 
vaudeville stunts. 

Let us hope that the war may 
bring a revised conception of hero. 


Marilynn 
Miller, 
the “Fancy 
Free” miss who 
skipped lightly to 
the “Follies of 1918” 
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Jupce pays $1 each for original jokes sent by soldiers and sailors and accepted 
for publication, and each week $5 1s awarded for the best original joke received 


The Rookie’s Awakening 
(With apologies to Wale Mason) 
By Bow Bayer, Quartermaster Ist Aviation 

MARTYR’ air I bore the day I left the folks 
at home, and jumped into the bloody fray 
across the briny foam. Of course, I didn’t go 
across the day I joined, you know; but then, I 
made the folks all think that soon I’d surely go. 
And then I landed in this camp and ate four 
pounds of chow, met lots of jolly boys and then 
wrote home and told them how; “The eats are 
punk, the treatment worse, I’m getting thin, I 


Sandbagging the Kaiser 
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How training is made a pleasure for the boys. 


judge. I’m lonesome, home-sick, blue as blue. 
Please send a box of fudge.” 

You see, I wanted sympathy (and candy, too, 
of course). At least I made myself believe: 
* They treat me like a horse.” Until, one day, I 
got a punch—one cent was all it cost. I stepped 
upon a corner scale to see how much I'd Jost. 

Dark thoughts ran through my brain. I saw 
in my imagination, myself a victim of despair, 
home-sickness and starvation—I waited breath- 
lessly to see the hand stop on its rounds. And 
then! Oh, what a shock!! I saw I'd gained just 
fourteen pounds. 


His Worry 
By Serer. D. S. Suackerrorp, 357th Infantry 
“Now, Rastus,” said the Captain, “don’t you 
want to make your will before you go over?” 
Will’ nuthin’, sah! De only will I’se worry- 
in’ about is will I come back!” 


A Sad Parting 











Drawn by C.J. Dow, U.S. N. 

Sarcastic Barber—(after running his clippers 
deliberately through the middle of the poor 
Rookie’s beautiful locks) How will you have 
it cut, sir? 








This Week’s $5 Prize Winner 
Hence the Beard 


By Capt. Peter J. Curto, 260th Service Squadron, Wilbur 
Wright Field, Fairfield, Ohio 
i T was at Saturday morning inspection. The 
Commanding Officer spotted a private whose 
unshaven frontispiece was hairy blue with neglect. 

“Why didn’t you shave this morning?” demanded 
the C. O. 

The private became extremely nervous and his hand 
shot up to his chin. “* You sec, sir,” he stammered, 
“there were eight of us shaving by the aid of a single 
mirror and I guess I must have shaved somebody else.” 








Her Defense 
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Drawn by H. Kroenert, A. M. C., Barracks 27, Camp 
unston, Kan, 
Sammie—And last week you were gadding 
about with Bill Green, I hear? 
Girl—But you had no furlough then! 





The Sagacious Gull 

By Cuer Water Tenper Harry L. Bepewt, U.S. S. Agamemnon. 

One day a Chief Petty Officer on one of our 
battleships, thinking he would have a little fun, 
told a lad who had just come aboard ship to go 
get him a bottle of vacuum. When the recruit 
started off everyone who had heard what he was 
sent for laughed and remarked how “easy” new 
men were. 

Just about that time the “boot” returned and 
handed the Chief an incandescent lamp. Once 
more everyone laughed—except the Chief. 


His Loyalty 
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“You nearly killed the new instructor, Pat.” 

“Sure, it’s himself he has to blame. I’m a l’yal 
American citizen and I'll let no man cahl me a Ger 
man annihilator.” 


Definitions 
By Wiruram R. Manrsnant, Battery A, 112th H. F. A. 
Mule Skinners—Drivers on supply wagons. 
Pebbles—Tapioca pudding. 


Some Bird 
By Lievrenant B. B. Sermour, 324tn Injantry 
Officer of the Guard (to Sentinel No. 1)—Would 
you know the commanding officer if you were to 
see him? 
“Yes, sir,” replied the rookie, “‘He’s the man 
what wears the chickens on his shoulder.”’ 


Liberal Minded 
By Pvt. R. R. Dotiarnie, 158th Casual Company 
A colored rookie was asked to what organiza- 
tion he belonged. 
‘“Ah don’t belong to no reglah church, boss. 
I jes goes to the Y. M. C. A.” 
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The Notion Counter 


By Dovetas MALLocu 


BOUT all the good falling in love does 
A is to give us something more to be 
lonesome for. 

The things that are hard to do are 
hardly ever done. 

It pays to advertise, unless you are a 
hen. 

We learn by experience—but not much. 

A lot of moving picture producers are 
afraid of getting their films “‘over the 
heads” of their audiences, when they 
couldn’t do it if they tried. 

| don’t know which I like less: a tooth- 
ache, or a woman past forty who giggles. 

The girl in the popular song probably 
never realizes that she is called the “only” 
girl because it rhymes so well with 
“lonely.” 

You can cure some colds, but all you 
can do with some of them is to live them 
down. 

In the West they ask your business, 
in the North they guess, and in the East 
they don’t care. 

That “Stop! Have you left anything?” 
sign that speeds the parting guest, at 
some hotels should read, “‘Have :ve left 
anything?” 

A case of grippe will do more to humble 
a proud and wordly spirit than 100 
sermons. 

Perhaps a man should be allowed to 
have his opinions, but not always aloud. 

Some men love some pretty miss, but 
most men love pretty miscellaneous. 

Most hotel stationery in Texas is just 
as dainty as a three-sheet. 

It is all right to sing “We're coming 
over!” if you come. 

The millenium may be slow in coming, 
but I'll bet it gets here before that maid 
with towels. 


On Mabel Knitting 


By Cuiixton ScOLLARD 


HEN in the days that now are gone 
I used to call on Mabel, 

We'd Jaugh and chat of this and that 
\cross a tiny table; 

Now, when I chance to venture in, 
I find ber silent sitting, 

And she remarks, with drooping chin, 
“Tl have to mind my knitting!” 

My step that once was brisk has grown 
\s slow as any beadle’s, 

Though I will say (and why not, pray?) 
I like to watch her needles. 

Both in and out and to and fro 
I see them nimbly flitting, 

But when I plead she answers, “no, 
I'll have to mind my knitting!” 


\ lover i a patriot, too; 
lam a willing worker 

For Uncle Sam; whate’er I am, 
I'll never play the shirker; 

Yet my heart fills with dismal groans 
I cannot help emitting 

When Mabel cries, in dulcet tones 
“Tl have to mind my knitting!” 
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\ Military N27 


Khaki Service Outfit 


The GEM is the popular razor in the Army and Navy 
—the new Military Khaki Outfit is specially designed 
to meet the requirements of the fighting man—sore compact, 
more complete, more efficient than ever. Folds into the 
smallest possible space—no weight, no bother—always read) 
to give the quickest, smoothest, easiest shave, wherever you 
are—in camp, on the boat, in the trenches—anywhere. 


Note The indispensable Stropping Handle is a part 
of the outfit—it’s a money saver—keeps blades smooth, sharp, 
keen-cutting all the time. No need to throw away a m 
Blade. Blades in sealed, waxed paper wrapped 
package—dust, rust and dull proof, in every climate and 
under every condition 


$ |= Guth includes ® ] 35 


Complete 
Compact 





razor complete 
with seven Gem 
Damaskeene 













without Blades and Strop- we. 
mirror ping Handle. mirror 


r Canada 


(Add soc! 


Ask for the GEM at your 

dealer, or the Post Exchange, 

Camp Canteens, or Quarter- 
master’s Depot. 


Ween - 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc. 
New York 


Canadian Branch, 581 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 
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Amusement 











W. 42nd St. Evenings at 8:30. 
Matinees Wednesday and 


ELTINGE “ics weisedty 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


BUSINESS BEFORE PLEASURE 














By Montague Glass and Jules Eckert Goodman 
WEST 42 ST. NIGHTS 8:30. 


REPUBLIC Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30. 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


PARLOR, BEDROOM 
and BATH 


with FLORENCE MOORE 





COHAN & HARRIS Wa Wedhand Sai. 822: 
COHAN & HARRIS Present 
Funniest American Comedy of Recent Years 


A TAILOR-MADE MAN 
HARRY JAMES SMITH cick GRANT MITCHELL 
WINTER GARDEN °%:5.,, 23% f°" 


AL JOLSON in “SINBAD” 


BOOTH 45th W. of B’way. 


The STUART 
WALKER CO 
in Tarkington's 








Evs. 8:30 Mats 
Wed. & Sat. at 2: 30 


SEVENTEEN 





Maxine Elliott’s {2)."2i"%a Be £2 
EYES OF YOUTH #iivus 
RAMBEAU 





Broadway and 45th Street. Evenings 8:15 


A S x Oo R Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2:15 
weer ROCK-A-BYE BABY 
COMEDY 

Broadway and 309th Street. Evenings § 


CASINO Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 
Clifton Crawford in FANCY FREE 


The Ideal Wedding Gift 


Sent on Free — 
TRIAL! 
Send for big new 

catalog 90 designs 

Reduced prices 

freight prepaid. Fac 

tory to you. 16 days’ 
freetrial. Fragrant 

Piedmont Red Cedar 

Chests protect furs, 

woolens and plumes 

from moths, mice, dust and damp. 

Ideal wedding gift. Every girl and woman 

wants one. Lasts for generations. Wriie to- 

day for our great new catalog—postpaid free. 

Piedmont Red Cedar Ohest Oo., Dept. 47, Statesville, N. C. 
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| Broadway and Thereabouts 

An Intimate Reoue of 

the New York Theatres 
By L. M. 
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Betinpa—Empire. When lovely woman 
stoops to jolly. 

Business Berore PLeasure—Eltinge. 
Abe and Mawruss in a farcical trouble- 
exposure of the movies. 

Eyes or Youtuo—Maxine Elliott. Show- 
ing the usefulness of a first-aid-to-the- 
future kit. 

Fancy Free—Casino. 
in a musical way. 
Fio-Fto—Cort. Light show with still 
lighter costumes. 
Goinc Up—Liberty. 


Happy go lucky 


An aviator in fame 


only. Also, some catchy tunes. 
Hircuy Koo—Globe. Raymond Hitch- 
cock runs for a second summer 
term. 
Just Arounp THE CorRNER—Gaiety. 


Marie Cahill wanders back from the 
provinces. 

Kiss BurGiar, THe—Cohan. Her fail- 
ure to call for the police would seem to 
indicate that one may break the laws 
of man and yet comply with the laws 
of woman. 

Man Wuo Stayep at Home, Tue—4é&th 
Street. Happenings about a hearth 
where the usual gas logs are replaced 
by a wireless outfit. 

MarriAGE oF ConventeENcE, A—Henry 
Miller. An eighteenth century French 
costume comedy. Seeing how lovely 
Billie Burke looks, Henry Miller, 
donning brocades also, makes a 
praiseworthy effort to be equally beau- 
tiful. 

Maytime—Broadhurst. From the 
mance of an old Washington Square 
garden to the rumpus of the Winter 
Garden. 

Mripnicut Frotic—New Amsterdam Roof. 
Chic chickies. 

Mipnicut Revue—Century Grove. 
cluding twin Dollys for grown-ups. 


ro- 


In- 


Ou, Lapy, Lapy!—Princess. Gay and 
petite. Sought out by the best 
people. 


Partor. Beproom ano Batu—Republic. 
If not deep, it is at least broad. 

Potty With a Past—Belasco. Ina Claire 
imparts shocks and thrills in a per- 
fectly moral manner. 

Rarnspow Giri, THoe—New Amsterdam. 
Cheerful, tuneful, mirthful operetta. 

Rocx-a-Bye Basy—Astor. “ Baby Mine” 
rebuilt to music. 

SEVENTEEN—Booth. Romance 
sister. Kid sister wins. 

SinBAD—W inter Garden. Al Jolson leads 
an Oriental rhapsody in ragtime. 

Tartor-Mape Man, A—Cohan & Harris. 
Bluff as a fine art. 

Ticer Rose—Lyceum. Bang! Bang! 
They’re hunting Miss Ulric’s lover in 
the Canadian wilds. 


kid 
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JUDGE 


Cabinets 
By Amos R. We Ls 


ABINETS are of two kinds, human 
© and wooden, and the distinction js 
not always made as carefully ag 
one might wish. In the matter of shely- 
ing, on the other hand, there is a com. 
parison which might often be adopted with 
profit to the human article. Both cabinets 
are often used for exhibition purposes, 
though only one should be. Frequently 
both kinds are glass houses, with the 
resulting prohibition of stone-throwing, 
which is not always observed. And fin- 
ally, both the wooden and the human 
cabinet gather up queer odds and ends, 
These comparisons are confusing and un- 
patriotic, and we are in favor of abolish- 
ing the dictionary. 


udge 


The mission of this 
publication ts to preach 
the gospel of cheerfulness 
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Hotel Marseilles 


Broadway and 103 Street Mew Work City 


A MAGNIFICENT FIREPROOF HOTEL 
SUBWAY ENTRANCE AT DOOR 


Room & Bath, $2.50 per day up 


CLIFFORD A, STORM, MGR. 
Booklet on request 


WRITE THE \VORDS' FOR A SONG 


We write music and assist in securing publisher's ac- 
ceptance. Submit poems on war, love or any subject. 


CHESTER MUSIC COMPANY 
538 South Dearborn St., Suite 253, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WANTED—AN IDEA! 























WHO CAN THINK OF SOME 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may bring 
you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions” and ‘Howto 





Get Your Patent_and Your Money.” Randolph & Co. 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 
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Fifty ° 6 P eee 
uman By Mary Grauam Bonner DEITIES 






























ION j 7 was verv , - f 
pee | Cicer pond andhanehy, Ste || ores 

ze any ha 3 she Plain End or Cork Sop 
hely- wished. Her voice and her remarks 

com- could make one feel like sinking into the Rople of culture and 
with | earth as the proverbial saying goés refinement invariab 
nets provided—which also the proverbial say- PREFER_ Deities 
oses, | ing allows for, I believe—one could per- fo any other cigarette. 
ently form such a feat. 95 ¢ 

the Everywhere she had charge accounts. 

ving, Always she paid by checks. Now and 

- fin- again she cut off a few coupons to add to pry Sh Bok amber 
man her bank balance but it was so huge from canes ; 
nds, her regular dividends credited to it that \ 
un- it never caused her much worry. She > am \ 
lish- never knew what she had in her check ZB 


account but she always knew there was 
money there. 

— But one sad day a check was returned 
to her with the ominous words, “No 
funds.” Of course she had plenty of 
money elsewhere to draw from, but how 
extremely careless of the bank not to tell 
her that the account was running low, and 
besides she wouldn’t have been surprised 
if the bank had made a mistake. She 
had heard so often of banks which did— - 


A Ap) SW ny 























—=-{ ina vague and round-about fashion. | % : 

She ordered her motor and went to the Another JUDGE Hit Scored with the Brush 
are. a Vv r ‘ : . : 
lan bank Haughtil and proudly she stood HO I EL SE V ILLE | HIS clever picture, which 

before a window behind which stood a | or 
ey simple, unaffected, regular business man. | Fifth Ave. and 29th St., New York City 2 » SS eh. 2, EE 
itor “What does it mean—no funds on this | . <i cover of JUDGE, has been 
i ek” chaaed Ofats t . - Convenient to all best shops. . 
to. | check?” she asked. t’s but a pittance Id Ne reproduced in full colors and 
ot igen yee Gae é ; eal for out-of-town visitors. 
= —a small check I made out for ten doi- ‘ mounted on a heavy mat 
lars to -f : » odds 1 de whi Single Rooms with Detached Bath, | * 
s to pay for some odds and ends which $2.00 per da f 
y k y- 11 x 14, ready for the frame. 
came up from a little novelty shop where ney Rape ee Seeete, Cath, It will b t postpaid f 
” ~ ee a ee dy ” 50 per day upward. wl e sent postpal or 
| ve never bothered to hav e an account. Rooms, with Bath, for Two, $3 to $5 per day. ey: h 
oth She was so proud she wished to explain Pasian, Gedvoemn and Baths, 66 to 680 om den. twenty-five cents cash or 
od why she hadn’t an account everywhere! Send for diagram showing fixed rooms prices stamps. 

‘ © . 
on ‘I will see what the trouble is, FETROSATS and COENS 
- Madame,” said the bank clerk. JOHN F. GARRETY, Mer. JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 

He came back after a second. “Pardon 225 Fifth Avenue = New York City 














to us, Madame,”’he said. “There are funds— 
this check shouldn’t be marked, ‘No 
lor funds.’” 

- “I will have to keep my account in a 
bank which knows something,” she said. 

“Yes, you are right,” the man replied, 
“we find you have here fifty 2 
. She interrupted, furiously angry. “And 
ee when I have fifty dollars in this bank I 
- can’t get a check cashed for ten!” 

“You didn’t permit me to finish, 
Madame,” said the bank clerk. “I beg 
your pardon. I was about to say that 
R you had fifty cents.” , 


And the proud and haughty woman 
. a “A TRENCH SPADE” LEAD! | 


turned without a word and went meekly 
Trump It with a Quarter and Take It 


= out of the bank. 

Send twenty-five cents, cash or stamps, and we will mail to 
you, postage paid, a copy of this clever and timely picture. ff | 
Just another one of Norman Rockwell’s popular JUDGE J | 
covers reproduced in full colors and mounted on a heavy mat, ff | 
11x 14, all ready for the frame. An attractive decoration 


1,000 ISLAND HOUSE 


Alexandria Bay, Jefferson County, New York 
In the Heart of the Th d Island. i 

In the most enchanting spot in all America, where nature’s charms 
are rarest, all the delights of modern civilization are added in the 
1,000 Island House. No hotel of the Metropolis provides greater | 
living facilities or such luxurious comfort—real HOME comfort 
—as does this palatial Summer retreat. An amusement for 
every hour, or quiet, complete rest, is the choice of every guest. 
All Drinking Water Used in the House is Filtered. 


Send two 2-cent stamps for Illustrated Booklet. 


O. G. STAPLES, Prop. JAMES RUNCIMAN, Mgr. 
J. L. BOWLES, Asst. Mgr. 
































An Amateur M.D. 
“Let me kiss those tears away,” he begged, 
tenderly. 
She fell in his arms, and he was busy for the 
next few minutes. And yet the tears flowed on. 























E “Can nothing stop them?” he asked, breath- for the camp, den or home. . | 

ug ssly sad. 

“ . “nN. ria a ee JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT ; 
’ > ee ee ee A TRENCH spADE” 225 FIFTH AVENUE Ps NEW YORK CITY 








know. But go on with the treatment.” 
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MAY EDGINTON 


author of ‘“The Woman Who Broke the Rule,’’ 
contributes to July A1nsLee’s the first large install- 


ment of a stirring new novel entitled ‘‘Angels.’’ 





In the complete novelette for July 


ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 


who and 
proves delightfully that the detective-mystery story 


Read 


the man wrote ‘‘Loot’’ ‘*Plunder,”’ 


isn’t the only sort of fiction he is master of. 


“KISSED” 


Who kissed a certain young lady? She doesn’t 
know, and you won’t know, until the very end 
of the story. It was not a commonplace kiss. It 
was a kiss that could be positively identified by the 
recipient. The reader will have a much better 
time than did the heroine in her search for the 


bestower. 





AINSLEE’S FOR JULY 


On sale the middle of June 20 cents the copy 
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~Fun From THE FIGHTERS 
Good Things in Our Army and Navy Publications 


ca 


ita 


All in the Day’s Work 


STREET cleaner is now a cook. 
A Coney Island barker is now barking as a sergeant. 


\ floor walker is now mounted. 

\n undertaker is now manicuring boulevards. 

\ former good actor is now a bad one. 

\ blacksmith is now shooing flies on k. P. 

\ banker, caught in the 
draft, writes regularly to his 
girl, but doesn’t teller he’s in 
the mill. Wadsworth Gas 
Attack. y 

IF : 

If you lose 
don’t look for it. 

If you are in the habit of 
losing your head over here, 
you'll be sure to lose it ‘Over 
There.” 

If you do things with a 
snap, you may get one. 

If you are as straight as a 
rule, you will measure up to 
every opportunity 

If you are a real soldier you 
will offer your seat in the car to 
an officer. If he is a good sort, 
he won’t take it. 

If you set the pace when you were in civil life, 
in O. D. 

If you think the 
the fifteenth. 

If you think making a hit with the ladies counts on a rifle range, 
change your aim. 

If you haven’t anything else to be thankful for, there is the con- 
Solation of not having to scan the want ad. pages every day looking 
for a job of work. 

If you haven’t received your O. D. umbrella. see the Supply Sergeant 
about it at once. 

If a cook loses his suit case and the steak is tough, don’t get suspicious. 

If you are the only one in step, change it.—7vrench and Camp. 


Mail Man 


T is true that there is some- 
thing exciting about get- 
ting the mail for the squad. 
But in rough or indelicate 
weather, as sometimes hap- 
pens, the exhilaration has its 
drawbacks. We have here 
caught Algernon Spoffernagle, 
inmate of tent No. 26, in the 
act of “‘bringing home the 
bacon,” as one might say. 
The weather is not brilliant, 
as sometimes happens. There 
is a perceptible drizzle, and 
under foot the walking is not 
all that could be desired. One 
might even call the street 
muddy. The bystanders en- 
joy Algernon’s progress. 
Wadsworth Gas Atiack. 


In Account With Fate 


your temper, 





Soon bankrupt!—Great Lakes Bulletin 


‘continue the exercise 


to think of 


first vear of army life is hard, try 
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$10.000 Reward! 
No Questions Asked 


Re ARD of $19,000 and absulutelyno qu 

asked tor the rerurn of a diamond necklace 
venty-one stones which disappeared trom a how 

\: at Willys Hills, Long Island, bast Saturday or Sunday 





LaRue & Co. Jewelers 
Fitth Avenue 





nall advertisement 
a beautiful girl, the 
» of a great inventor 


yet in it were bound up the reputa 
social career of a iamous family 





yre of the mysteries so marvelously solved by 
ective given to the world by 


ist one m«¢ 


Craig Kennedy—the master det 


ARTHUR B.REEVE 


(The American Conan Doyle) 


Craig Kennedy 
(The American Sherlock Holmes) 


He is the detective genius of our age He has taken science — 
science that stands for this age—and allied it to the mystery 
und romance of detective fiction Even to the sn mallest detail 
every bit of the plot is worked out scientifically For nearly 
ears America has been watching his Craig Kennedy 
irveling at the strange, new, startling things that detective- 
vould unfold Even under the stress of war, England is 
reading him as she never did before 


Col. Roosevelt says: ‘‘I did a lot of reading, I particularly 


enjoyed half a dozen rattling good detective stories by | 


ARTHUR B. REEVE-—some of them were corkers.”’ 


2] pl ts such su spense with real, vivid people moving 
ih the maelstrom of life! Frenchmen have mastered 
t of terror stories. English writers have thrilled whole 
s by their artful heroes. Russian ingenuity has fash- 





ioned wild tales of mystery. But—all of these seem old- 

fashioned— -out-of-date—beside the infinite variety—the weird 
<citement of Arthur B. Reeve’s tale wer 250 stories. 12 
lumes. 


GIVEN 


10 VOLUMES 


Edgar Allan Poe's 
Works 


To those who send the coupon promptly, we will give a 
of Edgar Allan Poe's Masterpieces in 10 volumes 
re than 200 stories. 

aaa en the police of Paris failed to solve one of the most 

ful murder mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe—far 
h ere in New York—found the solution. The story is 

these volumes 





He was a detective by instinct He 











was a story teller by divine inspira- 
tion. Before or since—no one has 
ever had his power to make your hair 
stand on end—to send chills up your 
back—to hold you in terror—horror! 
To read breathlessly—to try to guess 
the ending—to enjoy the perfect. 
flawless style—to feel the power of 
the master—that is all you can do 
in each and all of Poe's undying 
stories. In England and France. 
Edgar Allan Poe is held to be the 
greatest writer that America has 
produced—to them he is the great | 
American classic 

This is a “wonderful combination. | 
Here are two of the greatest writers 
of mystery and_ scientific stories. 
. _ can get the Reeve at a remark- 

y low price and the Poe is given 
on a short time only. Sign and send 
coupon now. 

HARPER & BROTHERS 
Est. 1817 New York 
eaewee COUPON aaa a = 
onl ge & Brothers, Franklin Sq 

ew York. Send me. all charges 
prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve, ir 
12 volumes, maroon cloth. Also send 
me as offered the set of Edgar Allan 
Poe, in 10 volumes, green cloth. If 
both sets are not satisfactory I will 
return them within 10 days at your 
expense. Otherwise I will send you 

$1.50 a month for 13 months 
JUDGE 6-15-18 


Name 
Address 


Occn patio 





The Rookie’s Lament 


O mcre ham or grapeiruit 
When the bugles blow for chow, 
No more apple pies or dumplings, 
For we're in the Navy now. 
And they feed us beans for break/ast, 
And at noon we have ’em, too, 
And at night they fill our tummies 
With a good old Navy stew 


No more fizzes, wines or high-balls, 
When we've got an awful thirst; 

If you’re thinking of enlisting, 
Better get used to water first; 

For the lid’s on tight all over, 

\nd the drilling makes us warm, 
But we can’t cool off on liquor, 
‘Cause we wear a uniform. 


No more shirts of silk and linen, 
We all wear B. W. stuff; 

No more nightshirts and pajamas, 
For our pants are good enough. 
No more feather ticks and pillows, 
But we're glad to thank the Lord 
That we’ve got a cot and blanket, 
When we might have just a board. 


For they feed us beans for breakfast, 
And at noon we have them, too, 
And at night they fill our tummies 
With a good old Navy stew, 
But by jinks we'll lick the Kaiser, 
When the bosses teach us how, 
For, hang him he’s the reason 
That we’re in the Navy now. 

—The Bullet. 


The Latest Rumor 
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The man in the center of this 





sor im 





group (you can’t 
him) has a sister who has a friend who 1s 


married to a second lieutenant who has heard that 
we leave for Siam 
some Thursday. 

as the 
lieved for fully four minutes, when a new 


by way of Walla Walla, Wash., 
He has what is commonly known 
His story will be be- 


man will 


“scalding hot dope.” 


come in with the latest latest, to-wit, that we are to 
disguise ourselves as oysters and patrol Chesapeake 
) Wadsworth Gas Attack 




























































IKE the Indian Tribe, after which 
they are named, Seneca Cameras 
are thoroughly American. 

They want to help win the war by 
taking pictures here at home for the 
Soldiers in France and in the Train- 
ing Camps. 

Seneca stands for picture making sat- 
isfaction. Get a catalog and choose 
your model. Home pictures will cheer 
your soldier. 

Catalog free at your dealer’s or direct. 


SENECA CAMERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


140 State Street 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Seneca 

ea Folding Scout 

3A size takes 

344 x 5% inch 
Pictures 


132" 





















If you carry them ina 
DANDA LEATHER KEY-CASE 


WITH YOUR NAME 
STAMPED IN GOLD 


35c¢ Bs 3 n 


60c in English 
Pigskin 
th Pocket with Pocket 
for Pen Knife 85c for Pen knife 
Postage prepaid. 25c extra if address 
also is stamped. Prevents keys from 
rusting. Saves clothing or handbag from 
we 
Write for Illustrated C: Catalog of 
Danda Leather Goods and Novelties 


DANDA MFG. CO., 141 Fulton St., N. ¥. 














Conversation 


The conversation in the village hotel had 
turned on the war, when one of the company 


asked: 
‘‘Which is the most warlike nation?” 
‘Vaccination,’ replied a 
nearly always in arms.” —Trench and Camp. 










ON 
CREDIT 
factory, return at our expense 


Catalog No, 5-A de . LYON & C 


BLUE-WHITE DIAMONDS ON APPROVAL 
SEND NO MONEY. Any Lyon Diamond shipped 
for inspection, x Pee. Tox monthly. cee 
- k —balance 
Co ey hee pric ONT avin CENT uatens yes *re convinced Lvon 
di SUPERIOR VALUE. Binding guarantee wit 
cae on YEARLY INCREASE in ot of 8%. Send TODAY for FREE 


, 1 Maiden Lane, New York 











each Diamond. Ex 

















doctor. * i's 
























A Comfort 
You Will 
Appreciate 


Try a pair of E. Z. Garters 
today and see why this 
wide-webbing, non-binding 
and comfort-giving gar- 
ter is winning friends 
everywhere. You'll 
agree after one day’s 
wear that the 





DEALERS: 


Ask your job- 
ber, or order 


E. Z. 
sample dozens 


from us without 


“THE ONE THAT WON’T BIND” obligation. 


brings real comfort—the kind men egoresiate. | No buckles or ad- 
justments to break or come apart—nothi or unfasten— 
| wf on and off. A. finish 50c. . ~_ ata e E. Z. 2-Grip 

and 40c and E. D-Luxe $1, + 7 er’s or sent on 
receipt of ‘price by THE THOS. ry AYLOR CO., Dept. J, 





Bridgeport, Conn. 


TO BE UP TO DATE 


a Summer Resort requires a supply of 












NON sINTOXICATI NG 
NO GOVE 


Ales... 


A substantial soft drink that Is » enjoyed by 
Everyone Everywhe 
Your Dealer or C. H. EVANS & SONS. Hudson, N. Y. 








An Hawaiian Idyll 
Reserve Weekly, Adelbert and Western Reserve University 
HEARD them sing of moonlight on the beach 
at Waikiki, 
And praise the lovely maidens over there. 
I saw them do a bula to a soft Hawaiian air. 
I longed a while 
To see the isle 
Where these sweet things could be. 
And then I took the next boat o’er the sea. 
It rained when I arrived there, and it poured for 
three months more. 
A girl is dressed in Lucille’s latest style. 
She one-steps and she fox-trots, and she never wears 
a smile, 
The dark-skinned thing, 
She cannot sing; 
She sure’s an awful bore. 
I’m going home. This place here makes me sore. 
Carlos Y Guillermo. 

















OADWAY at 6grd Street, NEW YORK 
Mest conveniently dpunted hotel at popular rates in the | 
heart of everything. Rates single rooms, $1. Room with 
ivate bath, $1.50. farlor Bedroom and bath ‘for 2)$2.50. 
rite for booklet ‘ ‘What's Going On.” i. V. LAND, Manager. 


HENRY LINDOICNMEYR & SONS 
PAPER WAREHOUSE 
Nos. 32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street 
Branch Warehouses: 

30 Beekman Street, New York, and 32 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 
ALL KINDS OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER 








JUDGE 





With the College Wits 





To Be Expected 


HERE was a young maid of Japan, 
Who loved a Hottentot man. 


The maid she was yellow; 
Black as coal was the fellow: 
And their children were all black and tan. 
—Pelican. 


Exonerated 
“Papa, what is beer?” 
“T don’t know, my son. I was born in Ann 
Arbor on May 2, 1918.”—Gargoyle. 


Heard in the Physics Lab 
Teacher of Knowledge—Wire you insulate this 
morning? 
Senior Learner—Leyden-bed too long. 
—Orange Peel. 


Paris as Was 





She—What is the difference in the time in 
New York and Paris? 

He—They say that the time in Paris is quite 
a bit faster.—Widow. 


Too Small 
Tess—Why does Flossie look so mad? 
Bess—A Johnny gave her a diamond garter 
and it’s too small to go round her waist. 
Purple Cow. 


Absent-Minded Again 
Prof’s Wife—Dear, you haven’t kissed me 
for a long time. 
Prof.—Are you sure? 
kissing then?—Record. 


Who is it I’ve been 


Where His Eyes Were 

““What colored dress did Marie have on last 
night?” 

“‘T dunno, but if it matched her stockings—” 

“Yeah?” 

“Tt was dark blue.”—Gargoyle. 

Repulsed 

“Did you have your arm around her waist?” 
“No, I got a cold shoulder.”—Purple Cow. 


Ah, isn’t this cute! 

















“The Curse of Drink ’”’ 


This picture proved one of Judge’s 
most popular subjects and has been 
reprinted, in full colors, mounted on a 
heavy mat, I! x 14, ready for the 
frame. It will be mailed post free 
for twenty-five cents, stamps. 


Judge Art Print 


Department 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















A Dog’s Life 






































“Wesley darling, how long are you going to 
keep up this terrific pace.”—Orange Peel. 











ROMEIKE’S gu" 


We will send you all newspaper clippings which 
may appear about you, your friends, or any 
subject on which you may want to be ‘“‘up-to- 
daie."" Every newspaper and perodical of im- 
portance in the United States and Europe is 
searched. Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 Seventh Ave., New York 




















HOTEL FLANDERS we ew y POR ety 


YORK CIT 
JUST OFF BROADWA 
The right kind of a hotel in the right locality. In the heart of the theater district and 
adjacent tothe shopping centers. Positively fireproof. Excellent cuisine and an ex- 
ceptional orchestra A larze addition just completed, containing library, grill and 
billiard ball. Handsomely Furnished Rooms, Private Bath. 
$2.00 PER DAY UPWARD 
From Grand Oentral Station, cars marked ‘‘Broadway” without transfer; Pennsylvania 
Station, 7th Ave. cars without transfer. Booklet upon request. H. R. Shares, Prop 
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June 15, 1918 
You Can’t Help Helping— 
Someone 
By A. E. N. Gray 


HEN you say “T’ll think it over” 
Then the Kaiser is in clover, 
And he burns another church to celebrate. 


For he knows procrastination 

Is the hope of hs salvation, 

And he prays you'll make your mind up, just too 
late. 


When you say “perhaps” or “‘maybe”’ 

Then he bayonets a baby. 

(When you please him, he’s as playful as a cat.) 
When you say “‘I can’t afford it” 

Then a ship, with all aboard it, 

Is sunk to show his gratitude for that. 


When some luxury enticing 

Lures you ’way from sacrificing, 

And you spend, instead of giving as you should, 
Then, although your conscience spanks you, 

Just remember, Tirpitz thanks you, 

And von Hindenburg would kiss you if he cculd. 


Each unpatriotic action 

Gives the Hun some satisfaction. 

So be heedful, quite, of everything you do, 
Lest, in his appreciation, 

He exceed your expectation, 

And name a bridge, across the Rhine, for you. 


The Power of the Press 
633RD AERO SQUADRON, 
Ketty Fietp, San Antonio, Texas, 
APRIL 24TH, 1918. 
Editor of Judge: 

I can confirm your statement that 
Judge is “The Happy Medium”—in 
more ways than one—Humorous and Ad- 
vertising. As a result of one or two con- 
tributions of mine which you published 
some time ago I have acquired a few more 
extremely interesting girl friends. “It 
pays to advertise.” 

Ernest L. Fouk, Jr. 

N. B. Young ladies who correspond 
with the soldier contributors to this paper 
will confer a favor by always mentioning 
“Judge.” —Eb. 





Solved 

“IT can never love you,’ 
ardent suitor, “but I will be a 
you.” 

“My sisters beg me for money,” he warned. 
“And I kiss them every day.” 

“Then I will be a friend,” she evaded. 

“Very well,” he consented. ‘‘Lend me ten 
dollars.” 

And so he solved the baffling problem 
of woman’s inconsistency, for she fled from 
his sight. 


’ 


she said to her 
sister to 


— 
















Clear Your Skin 
With Cuticura 
All druggists: Soap 25, 
Ointment 25 & 50, Tai- 
cum 25. Sample each 
free of “Cuticura, 
Dept. B, Boston.” 
































F you want to become close friends of the heroes 
and heroines of the screen that you have seen 
in theatres you can meet them in Film Fun. 

Incidentally you will get a generous share of good, 
hearty laughter along with a lot of striking pictures 
of the big plays soon to be released. 





Mary Pickford Tells Some Startling Movie Truths 


‘ilm ‘fun 


223 = 


Price 10 Cents 
JUNE 






22s _ 


Ten Famous 


10 Cents Contributors 

apse a] 
at all the DOLLAR 
newsstands A YEAR 


Fee | $F 











The Following in the June issue (now on sale) are unusually 
interesting and instructive: 


—ILLUSTRATED FEATURES— 


—Linpa A. GriFFITH 
—Mary Pickrorp 
—PauLINE FREDERICK 
—Epna GoopRrIcH 
—O ca PETROVA 
—GEorGE BEBAN 


Comments of a Free Lance 

The Real Future of the Films 

Personality on the Screen 

The Importance of Being Well-Dressed 

Should a Screen Artist Have a Mind? 

Making the Heart Throb with the Camera 

Pictorial- History of the Kiss—The Cowpuncher as a 
Human Being 

Daintiness That Counts 

The Spirii of the Red Cross Cameraized 

Careers 

True Art in the Movies. 
Geraldine Farrar) 

Why I Left My Mustache Behind 

When Wall Sireet Overflowed 

Hooverizing To Beat the (Waist) Band 


—Wattace REID 
—June CAPRICE 
—James Montcomery FLacc 
Macarita FIscHEeR 





(4 prophecy by 
—Jessie Nites Burness 
—CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
—Dovuc.as FAIRBANKS 
—Fatry (Roscoe) ARBUCKLE 


Also timely editorials, verse and ‘‘funnygraphs’” and art por- 
traits of leading stars. 


FILM FUN 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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“ LIBERTY THEATRE 





fi Bioko 


Send Your 


Soldier to , 
the Show ™— 


osition. Here’s one way to make 
son, brother, cousin, sweetheart 
or good friend in the ranks realize that he 
isn’t as far away from you as he feels. 
Here’s the plan to prove to him that 
helping defend our country doesn’t 
mean losing every bit of fun in life. 
It isn’t one of those talk propositions 


Hexic a great, big-hearted prop- 


it exists. It’s all ready. It’s past the 
planning stage. It’s a real thing. It’s 
“*Smileage.”’ 

““Smileage’’ means fun, recreation, 
entertainment—it means “going to the 
show.”’ 


Big theaters, auditoriums or tents, 


have been provided in each of the sixteen 

















This space contributed by 


{ & Company 
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National Army Cantonments and Na- 
tional Guard Camps, and big shows 
will appear in them. 

Not only musical features, lectures, 
entertainers, humorists and entertain- 
ments of that sort, but Chautauqua 
programs, vaudeville shows and moving 
pictures. 

The lyceum talent, the theatrical pro- 
ducers, the managers—all these splendid 
people are giving their time virtually for 
living wages and at a minimum of cost 


to the government. 
Your boy in camp can see a dollar or two dol- 





i acts About Smileage Books 


. Smileage Books are Books containing coupons entitling 
a soldier to admission to any entertainment held in 
Liberty Theaters, Liberty Tents, etc., in National 
Army Cantonments and National Guard Camps in 
U.S.A 
Smileage Books are issued by Military Entertainment 
Committee, under supervision of War Department 
Smileage Books containing 20 coupons cost $1.00 each. 
Smileage Books containing 100 coupons cost $5.00 
each. The price of entertainments range from five 
to twenty-five cents 

4. Smileage Books are for use in Liberty Entertainments, 
in National Army Cantonments and National Guard 
Camps only. They do not apply to naval training 
stations or other camps 

5. Smileage Books are on sale by local Smileage Commit- 
tees everywhere throughout the country 

6. There is space on each book for name of soldier and 
name of person sending book. Smileage Books are 
transferable to soldiers in Uniform. They can be used 
by Civilians only when accompanied by a soldier. 

7. Sixteen theaters have been built. Chautauqua tents 
erected A complete schedule of entertainments 
arranged 

8. Smileage Books are needed for our million of soldiers. 
Buy yours today——send it at once to your soldier. 

Manufacturers and employers are requested to send a 

Smileage Book to each of their former employees now in 
the army 


i) 


w~ 











e cn t entertained as oF 


toll do this for you. 











lar show for five, ten, fifteen or twenty-five cents. 
You want to send your soldier boy to a show. 
Your Smileage Book will do it for you. 


+ * * 


A SMILEAGE BOOK of twenty coupons costs 
you a dollar; one of one hundred coupons 
costs you five dollars. 

Buy one today—send it to that soldier boy— 
let him enjoy the shows all the more because he 
knows you keep on thinking of him. 

About the time you figure he has used the 
first book of coupons, send him another. 

Think how you are going to enjoy doing this. 

Smileage Books are on sale at your local 
Smileage Committee. 

Buy your book today and send it. 

Let’s show those boys in khaki that the folks 
back home can’t forget them. 

Why, it will be better than a letter! 

Buy your first book today. 

Your soldier boy will be looking for it. 

Fill out the coupon now. Send it to JUDGE. 

Every dollar goes for the soldiers! JUDGE’S 
services are given without charge or expense. 








SMILEAGE COUPON 





Turn over to your local Smileage Committee or send 
to JUDGE’S Smileage Fund, 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Please place my order for Smileage Books as shown 
below 
$1 Smileage Books .$5 Smileage Books 


My Name 
My Address 


I enclose $ 
(Currency, Check, or P.O. or Express Money Order) 


NOTE: Orders may also be sent to the Military En- 














tertainment Council, Commission Training Camp 
Activities, 19th and G Sts., Washington, D. C. 
——— 
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A 
FAMOUS 
SMILER 
ROOTS for 
SMILEAGE 














“Doug” Fairbanks Sends an Exclusive Message to ‘“‘Judge’’ Readers 





| N the thirty-two big Na- 
| tional Army and National 
. . ™ Guard Camps large theaters 

Sng arene have been put up in which pro- 


Ww. 
fessional theatrical companies 

al Seligwecd, Calif. are giving regular shows. Real 

ns | May 17th, 1918. vaudeville by special companies, 

= ee who will play only at the camps, 

eage Vamnpa c/o udge 

he ay = is ” the best concerts, movies and 

h | . 

. Hello Everybody! lectures will also be given. — 

is. Smileage Books come in two sizes. 

Th h f the brai h 8 

al a Smileage ticket con” a oe a. 7 One contains twenty 5-cent coupons 

‘ considerate unselfish. The Camp Theatre is a and costs $1. The other size contains 

s || wonder ng for our boys. A uniform doesn't . " - aceite 
chenad thtann tee 0 otbbies etter Ge ta to wee. one hundred 5-cent coupons and costs 
| if you want to smile, with that emile that comes $5. The cost of admission to these 
rom a man who has done something worthwhile «= ' . wares . . — 
| Sey @ autheans tock fer te Boyat shows varies from two coupons to five 

E. | coupons, depending on the bigness of 

Sj} Come on folks -- let's all : , i , , 1Vv 
be kamen. cenchtapale abk Gaaeaaien aad Ganon the show. It will never be over five 

_| then buy some more Smileage Books for our Sammies. coupons. The accounts are audited 
| by men from the War Department. 

~ Sincerely, Judge has been appointed a Smileage 


quest. Judge donates this advertise- 
ment and in addition will include a 
One Dollar Smileage Book with each 
) Judge subscription sent direct to us at 
$5.00 during the next thirty days. 


D 
J Judge Smileage Book Committee 
—— 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


id 

“ Headquarters and will receive orders 

r \ ‘ and forward Smileage Books to you or 
direct to a soldier in camp as you re- 
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“NOW I HOLD HER LIFE AND HONOR IN MY HANDS!” 


exclaimed Elizabeth when those famous love letters written by Queen Mary Stuart to Bothwell fell into her hands. 

Was Mary the most ill-used plaything of fate‘ 

We see her as Queen Dowager of France and Queen of Scotland at the tender age of nineteen in all the flower of her beauty 
a beauty so marvelous that it diffused a charm which no one of those whom she sought to please ever escaped. | 

We see her with Rizzio frantically clutching at her skirts for protection from the knives of Darnley’s hired assassins—and on 
that mad ride to Bothwell 

With bated breath we follow this strange career of romance and tragedy, with its attendant train of crime, to that heart- 
rending closing scene when under the raised axe of the executioner Mary exclaimed: “Jn manus tuas, Domine.” | 

Was this fascinating but indiscreet woman more sinned against than sinning? 

Onlv those can decide who have read her thrilling story—with nothing omitted—as Dumas tells it in his 
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CALEBRATED 
Chimas 


THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HISTORY 


NEVER BEFORE TRANSLATED 


“Great crimes have played so large a part in the world’s history that one cannot obtain a thorough knowledge of past times without the aid of such a book 
as this,” says THE NEW YORK HERALD, recently reviewing THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HISTORY. The lover of History is enraptured 
with the wealth of facts, from new authorities, brought to bear by Dumas upon many important personages in history. 

lhe millions of English admirers of the works of Alexander Dumas will hail with delight this, the first and absolutely the on/y complete and unexpurgated 


translation of Dumas’ LES CRIMES CELEBRES, now for the first time available at a price within the reach of all readers. Printed from the same plates ff 
+} 






as the Edition sold by the Publisher at $125.00 a set, which was eagerly snapped up by wealthy connoisseurs, the small edition it is our privilege to offer our ff 
patrons has all the unusual features so much ippreciated by lovers of books as works of art. | 
7M i A Li ious C Historical Criminal d 
Dumas asterpiece icentious Court istorical Criminals and | 
py EHE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HISTORY is considered The value of this series. historically. may be ° C . | 
»y many in France as Dumas’ masterpiece ve highest praise 8 . ’ : “e? sc h 
has been bestowed on it by Andrew Lang, Robert Louis Steven judged when it is known that there are nearly I er rimes 
von, and other competent judges among English litterateurs he - | J ‘ a - of : . eal | 
Was it for reasons of state that the French so jealously guarded u nu area pe rsov ase ene pee introduced, l | 
this cronsare shat, over h of 2 ee > ~| — . be sont was many identified with the most famous scenes in Joanna of Nap es 
given to the PE.ngiieh reading work and then through the en : . . . 
terprise of an American publisher? medizval and later history, while others take the Man in the Iron Mask 
reader off the main thoroughfare among the by- Martin Guerre 
Seeing Is Believing paths of historical events. Brilliantly worked into +The Borgias 
Sh Is all you need send now, with the coupon But be a vivid picture of the Dark Ages are the vices and M : deG 
, . . . . wit . ’ ° ° a 
cure, 00 gong today ; crimes of that extraordinary family, the Borgias, arquise de Ganges - 
e dont want to disappoint you, as so often } " ‘ . . . mre — | 
happens to applicants for our limited offers who act foo _ that furnished some of the blackest pages in history. Karl Ludwig Sand NONE OF THE EDI- 
late You will never foreive yourself if vou let this opportunity pas re > gee he role . lerous ; ous . ; 
We deliver the set, express prepaid And we refund your Here we ee the whole murderous, potsonou Urban Grandier TIONS OF DUMAS 


money if you're not satisfied crew with their greedy craving for debauchery, Mary Stuart CONTAIN THESE 


flattery, titles and gold. We watch the career The Cenci STORIES. NO SET | 




















MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY of the beautiful and depraved Lucrezia, who with M . OF DUMAS IS 
the head of a Madonna of Rapheal had the heart of mabe COMPLETE WITH- 
BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. lorsi8 enc Gonma of Rapnesl had the heartcl . 
; : a Messalina beneath her demure exterior. We see OUT THEM. 
1116 Brunswick Bidg., New York City sia fnniein £ the dij ‘ he Ali Pach 
Rauciosed ie $1.00, fret payment on the 8 volume set of 1€ "agg or the mec weva ae te re 1 rPacna ° 
Dumas’ “Celebrated Crimes to be shipped charges pr murders, aDductions, porsonings rawn rom the i ad 
paid. | agree to remit the (ull epecial price, $13.00, at the r gon S, pr drav vs Comtesse de Saint-Geran 
rate of $1.00 (or more) per month following receipt of books ‘ Iron cs ot eyewitnesses, those naive accounts Nisida 
Otherwise I will within five days ask for instructions for which, without embarrassment, call a spade a spade. 


the.r return, at your expense, my ¥1.00 to be refunded on . . “35: 
eke seule Marquise de Brinvilliers 
: ————_———  Vaninka 

Name . ee ; ‘ 8 VOLUMES beautifully bound in cloth | ° 

GOLD TOPS with Monogram in GOLD FIELD La Constantin 

— iia a TESALEEAOe tte ie | Massacres in the South of France—Crimes 
RENAISSANCE TITLE PAGES by Giraldon ; ° os 
Occupation State ep ees er Large Clear Type Good Pep-r | committed in the Name of Religion. 
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